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CHARACTER AND PERSONAL INFLUENCE.* 
BY CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, PH.D: 


I carried away with me from here fourteen years ago a feek- 
ing about southern, and especially Vanderbilt University, stu- 
dents which has doubtless through time and distance become 
somewhat idealized. I was greatly impressed during my first 
year here (1882-83) with the spirit of the students at exami- 
nations. The time limit was then five hours—it had already 
been cut down from six to five hours—and when spread over 
two weeks it was little short of cruelty to animals. But the 
students did not hold mutinous class meetings or rebel. They 
simply went in with a sort of Balaklava spirit, 


Theirs not to reason why, sy 
Theirs but to do or die; 4 


and they took the consequences—often a failure—if not cheer- 
fully, at least stoically. I greatly admired this fighting spirit 
of the Vanderbilt students from the start; and my respect for 
the student attitude here grew during the «following eleven 
years. Nothing in my life can ever so impress and touch me 
as my experience here during my last year. I had suffered in 
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the spring of 1893 the cruelest blow that can befall a man; and 
in trying to right myself after that catastrophe, I had felt: 
“Now I must stop writing and put my life into young human 
souls.”’ I needed comfort and sympathy, and I taught that 
last year (1893-94) as I had never taught before; I gave my- 
self up to my students, and they responded; they lifted me 
out of the slough of brooding by cheerfully meeting every de- 
mand, or even wish, of mine. I shall never forget the impres- 
sion made on President Adams, when he came in March, 1894, 
to entice me away, on finding that all the members of my high- 
est elective came every Monday night to my study to read 
Sophocles’ “CEdipus Rex,” as an optional and without credit. 
Perhaps they were unusual students even in Vanderbilt, for 
Miss Annie Paschall and Bates were in the class. I have 
always maintained that the estimate of a professor given by 
his best students was worth far more than that of the presi- 
dent or of all one’s colleagues, for the students know what 
their teacher knows and can do; one’s colleagues have only a 
general opinion. At any rate, I think my students settled my 
fate in 1894, and President Adams made the trade he came to 
see about. I remember sending for a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who held a fellowship here at the time 
(now a professor in the University of Iowa), to ask him about 
the habits of studiousness at the University of Wisconsin. He 
said: “You will find a great many hard-working students at 
Madison; the majority do study. But I never saw anything 
like this place; everybody studies here; it is bad form at Van- 
derbilt not to work hard.” 

And in my fourteen years of exile how my old Vanderbilt- 
ers have helped me! Letters have come to me from college 
and university presidents, from editors and lawyers, from stu- 
dents in Germany, and missionaries in far-away China and 
Japan that have stayed up my weary hands and kept me from 
losing all faith in myself. And now at the end of fourteen 
years in a far country. I have come home on a visit, feeling 
much as I have seen East Tennesseeans coming back from the 
prairies of Texas and catching from the car window the first 
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sight of the mountains of Tennessee, the home of their child- 
hood. 

I have idealized everything here, no doubt; but I do not 
want to be disillusioned, at least not yet. I have not asked Dr. 
Kirkland or Dr. Dudley how far I am still right about Van- 
derbilt men and women; I am going to keep my illusion, if it 
be such, at least till I have got through this speech. With 
such sentiments toward Vanderbilters, I have wanted to bring 
you a message. If I have not idealized out of all reason south- 
ern youth as represented here, then it is natural that the ques- 
tion has kept recurring ever since I was invited to perform 
this honorable duty, What sort of men are fit to work with 
and mold and influence southern youth? 

My experience at Vanderbilt, after studying at Harvard and 
teaching at Williams, convinced me that southern youth are 
more susceptible to personal influence, as southern men are, 
I think, more ready to accept personal leadership, than is the 
case anywhere else. They are willing to work themselves half 
to death for a teacher, if they like him, and their loyalty to the 
man is apt to be transmuted into love of his subject. This is 
quite as it should be—the best and safest thing. There is, of 
course, a difference in the value of studies; but any of the 
leading ones will serve the purposes of discipline and culture. 
“Tt makes very little difference what you study,” said Emerson ; 
“but it is in the highest degree important with whom you 
study.” The man is the thing of supreme importance. Most 
young people are naturally hero worshipers, and this soul long- 
ing is apt, when it reaches outside of the family circle, to fix 
first upon some older comrade, then upon some teacher. Such 
enthusiasms are natural and wholesome, and I think a youth 
has missed the best that period of life has to offer who has not 
felt his soul go out thus to some teacher. Such a soul yearn: 
ing is at once a stimulus and a safeguard; it bids him work to 
please his mentor; it safeguards him in temptation with the 
thought: “What will — think of me if I do that?” 
“Cherish the natural sentiment of personal devotion to the 
teacher who calls out your better powers,” says President Eliot. 
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“Tt is a great delight to serve an intellectual master. 
If ever in after years you come to smile at the youthful rever- 
ence you paid, believe me, it will be with tears in your eyes.” 

There is another quality close akin to loyalty which is, I 
think, inherent in the southern temperament—namely, a spirit 
of reverence. ‘There is one thing,” says Carlyle, “which no 
child brings into this world with him, and without which all 
other things are of nouse . . . everence, the soul of all 
religion that has ever been among men, or ever will be.”’ The 
manners of the people are a sort of outward evidence of this 
spirit. Southerners are, I believe, universally conceded to be 
the politest people in the country; and I like the habit that 
obtains universally in South Carolina, and in many southern 
colleges, of students lifting their hats to their superiors or 
elders. It is a beautiful custom; it is at least good for the 
youth who thus shows respect; and it doesn’t hurt anybody 
else. .I confess that I like, too, the southern way of saying 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir.’ There is such a thing as being too 
democratic. I went once into the city of Charleston on a 
train loaded with northern teachers, and I shall never forget 
the impression made upon those teachers by the politeness of 
the young men of Charleston. Among a people in whose 
blood there is so large a strain of the Cavalier or the Hugue- 
not, it is not hard to cultivate this spirit. 

Along with and close akin to loyalty and reverence I think 
there is in the nature of the southerner another quality essen- 
tial in training for life’s duties—namely, the sentiment of 
honor. It might be too much to claim that the southerner pays 
his debts better than other people; but he has always prided 
himself on keeping his word, and you daren’t call him a lar; 
if you impugn what he esteems his honor, he has always been 
prone to shoot, either in a duel or otherwise. One thing is 
certain: you can trust to students’ honor in southern colleges 
not to cheat on examination. The thing has been tested and 
proved too many times and in too many colleges to be doubted. 
There have been exceptions at Vanderbilt, at the University 
of Virginia, and perhaps at all our colleges; but these have 
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been sporadic, and only proved the rule. I came to Vanderbilt 
in 1882 rather skeptical as to the “honor system;” but that 
year or the next I saw the members of a fraternity appear be- 
fore the faculty with the charge and the proof of dishonesty in 
examination against one of their own number, and asking that 
he be expelled. Then I knew the “honor system” would work; 
and the longer I stayed here and the more I observed, the more 
I was sure of it. The most impressive scene I ever witnessed 
here was when the venerable Chancellor Garland one Wednes- 
day morning announced from this platform that a certain 
graduate, whose name he withheld, had sent back his diploma. 
It had been returned with the confession that in a single ex- 
amination the student had used forbidden help; and though he 
had never been suspected, and years had passed, he had never 
had any peace of mind. He therefore returned his diploma, 
and asked that his name be stricken from the roll of alumni 
and announcement made of his confession, preferring public 
disgrace rather than to bear longer the intolerable memory of 
a single secret sinful act. The Chancellor said that he had, 
after much consideration, decided that the young man’s re- 
pentance and suffering had been a sufficient atonement for his 
error, and insisted on his retaining his diploma. But the young 
man would not consent. “Here is the diploma,” said Dr. Gar- 
land, holding out the mutilated parchment; “but I have cut 
out the name, and the secret shall die with me.” This hall was 
as still as death. The Chancellor had conveyed his lesson in 
morality. No one who heard that short impressive statement 
and saw the effect upon the students could believe such a thing 
likely to occur again as long as that tradition remained at the 
University. Since I have seen a whole student body, genera- 
tions of them, so filled with this sentiment of keeping a pledge 
—the very atmosphere of the institution charged with it—l 
have felt that men who had breathed such an atmosphere ought 
to be able to withstand the bribes offered in city council or 
legislature or Congress, the temptations in banks or railway 
offices. I believe the statistics of Vanderbilt alumni in such 
matters would, on the whole, prove that the “honor system”’ 
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works with them in life. I do not think it is altogether acci- 
dent that the man who has made the greatest reputation in the 
whole country as prosecutor of boodlers is an old Vanderbilter. 

If the characteristics of the typical southern youth are such 
as I have defined, then it is a mere commonplace to say that 
teaching is a glorious business. Of course it is, here or any- 
where. “To be young is very heaven;’ and the youth are the 
hope of any country. Jowett, the great master of Balliol Col- 
lege, used to speak of the “unspeakable importance of the four 
critical years between about eighteen and twenty-two;” and a 
few months before his death he wrote: “I think that the best 
and happiest part of my life has been spent with them [under- 
graduates] and with Plato.” When John Bright went to Ox- 
ford to receive his D.C.L. degree, they took him to a point 
whence he could look down on “that sweet city with its dream- 
ing spires.” Rousing himself at length from the spell which 
the scene seemed to cast over him, he remarked: “How glo- 
rious it would be to be eighteen years old again and to be 
coming here!’ In the winter preceding the Republican Con- 
vention of 1888, when all men expected John Sherman to be 
the next presidential nominee of his party, I heard him say 
from this platform in a tone of absolute sincerity: “Young 
men, I would give all that I have accomplished in the world, 
all that I hope to accomplish, my fondest dreams and ambi- 
tions, for the privilege of sitting on these benches and doing 
it all over again.” President Eliot said in his inaugural ad- 
dress, forty years ago save one: “Whoever wishes to do some 
perpetual good in the world, whoever hopes to win that finest 
luxury, must exert his influence upon the young, the healthy, 
the promising.” And only last January I heard him say in 
an address to a vast audience of students at Madison: “I am 
an optimist, because I have been all my life in the stream of 
young men flowing into and out of college doors.”’ To be con- 
gratulated above all others is the youth who is just entering 
college. Such a circle he will never again find among men. 
There are gathered the hope of the country, the youths of 
ambition, of high aspirations, of still unlowered, untarnished 
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ideals. Socrates, the greatest of all Athenians, knew all that. 
For him to live, even in fathomless poverty, at Athens, where 
he could talk with young men like Plato and Phedo and Sim- 
mias and Cebes was better than to be a courtier, in ease and 
luxury, in the palace of the king of Macedon; so when Arche- 
laus invited him to come, he replied: ‘““At Athens one can buy 
a gallon of flour for a drachma and one can drink water for 
nothing; 1 will stay in Athens.” He was wise to stay there. 
It was men he was interested in, and human conduct he was 
chiefly concerned about; and only at Athens could be found 
young men like Plato and Phzedo, Alcibiades and Xenophon. 

What are the chief requisites, we may now ask, in those to 
whom are to be intrusted the all-important work of instructing 
young men and women and molding their characters? First, 
and absolutely indispensable, of course, are ability and scholar- 
ship; and in the higher forms there must be enthusiasm for re- 
search, insatiable love of scientific truth and zeal to impart it. 
But further and quite as important are other qualities, if edu- 
cation means, as Jowett understood it, “the training of charac- 
ter as well as mere instruction.” The professor must be a 
gentleman as well as a scholar. There must be a clean life, 
sound morals, love of and sympathy with youth, winning per- 
sonality, the zeal of a pastor, unselfishness—all that we sum 
up under the term “character.” 

I am more and more inclined, as I grow older, to lay stress 
upon unselfishness as the chief element in character, and to 
feel that solicitude for the religious well-being of the pupil is 
a necessary constituent of unselfishness. Dr. Arnold always 
felt that he must be pastor as well as instructor of his pupils. 
If the teacher inspires admiration by his scholarship, if he 
makes his subject interesting and attractive, if he wins confi- 
dence by his character and personal devotion by his lovable- 
ness, he is a treasure beyond price. ‘‘That is all commonplace,” 
some one may object; “everybody admits that. But how are 
you going to get such teachers?” “Buy them at a great price,” 
some say; “pay big salaries; the best talent is going, not into 
scholarship and teaching, but into business, because the money 
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rewards are greater there. Universities must go into the mar- 
kets and bid against the railroads and manufacturing corpora- 
tions; the university professor must get his ten thousand or 
twenty thousand a year, as the great banker or stock broker.” 
I don’t think that will solve the problem. You can buy talent 
in the market; but these other and more necessary additional 
things—scientific zeal, wholesome and winsome personality, 
character—never are for sale in the market, and cannot be 
bought with money. Besides, the universities cannot com- 
pete with steel trusts, mammoth railway syndicates, great in- 
surance companies ; these can always outbid them. But the uni- 
versities can console themselves; not so much is lost after all. 
The men that are bought off into business only follow their 
bent; they are not called to teach or pursue researches in sci- 
ence or philosophy or literature. They might have done part 
of the work of a President Eliot—run the business side of the 
university—but that is all. Who ever thought of Faraday or 
Darwin or Huxley, Agassiz or Whitney or Gildersleeve being 
invited to become the head of a bank ora railway? It is absurd 
to think of, and at any time in their careers they would have 
made answer to such temptations in Agassiz’s words: “I have 
no time to make money.”’ And most of them would not suc- 
ceed if they tried. The late President Harper might, I believe, 
have become a great captain of industry as easily as he was a 
great university president; but he could never have been enticed 
away into business. Huis heart was really in his study and 
teaching, not in his presidency; he used to say if he had to 
give up the presidency of the university or the professorship 
of Semitic languages, it would be the former he would resign, 
not the latter. 

I think the really great teachers have a call to teach, as the 
preachers feel a call to preach. Their services will never be 
adequately rewarded in money; and that is not the prime ob- 
ject with them. Fair salaries they should have, because they 
have a right to live comfortably, to go into good society, to buy 
books, to have the means to pursue research, to travel some, 
and to bring up a family. But beyond that I doubt if it is 
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well to go. There is a danger of commercializing education 
in putting salaries on a strictly money basis, as well as in 
teaching bookkeeping in college instead of Latin and Greek. 
We teachers must get our reward in something better than 
money—in the dignity and prestige belonging to the position; 
in research; in the pursuit of high ideals; in the discovery of 
God-given talent and stimulating, developing, molding this; 
in the homage that comes after a while from one’s disciples. 
“Did not our hearts burn within us as he talked to us?” said the 
two disciples when the now recognized Jesus suddenly van- 
ished from their sight after that wonderful talk by the way 
and at Emmaus. We have all had something like that expe- 
rience at some epoch in our lives. “There come moments 
when some intimate experience is confided to us, and then in 
the pause of talk we become aware that we are in the presence 
of a human soul behind the familiar face of our friend, and 
that we are on holy ground.” It is at such moments that the 
best teaching is done. Neither master nor disciple is aware that 
it is a lesson; it is not instruction, but communion. Both sides 
are off guard, all barriers are down, and nothing hinders the 
influence of spirit upon spirit. 

It is the personality, then, of the teacher that is all-important. 
“When a man recalls his educational experience,” says Mr. 
Mabie, “‘he finds that many of his richest opportunities were 
not identified with subjects or systems or apparatus, but with 
teachers.” As we look back after twenty years we find that 
most of the men who lectured to us have faded away with the 
lessons we learned from them; but here and there a personality 
is still distinct, as in the mountains at sunrise a high peak 
stands out here and there like an A‘gean island in the sea of 
fog that has settled down upon all the rest. Those were the 
teachers who had the happy faculty to “impart the breath of 
life by giving us inspiration and impulse.” They were the 
ones that revealed to us the rich personalities of the past, me- 
diated between us and the great books in which is stored up 
the wisdom of the ages. Real teaching must be, as Edward 
Thring used to say, transmission “from the living, through 
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the living, into the living.” These middle men through whom 
the living stream is to come to young men and women in the 
critical period of their college days ought to be rich and strong 
and winning personalities. Most men who do much in the 
world point back to some teacher who opened their eyes to a 
new world about them, and the chief element in the transfor- 
mation is always sympathy. By means of that the soul of the 
disciple opens to the influence of the master as the flower to 
the radiance of the sun. So Bishop McTyeire pointed to Lan- 
don C. Garland, Bishop Galloway to L. Q. C. Lamar, Dr. 
Baskervill and Dr. Tillett to Thomas R. Price, Dr. Alexander 
to Dr. Broadus, President Adams to Andrew D. White, Presi- 
dent Garfield to Mark Hopkins. 

Shall I name one or two of these great teachers whom I have 
known? I came in my college days under the influence of one 
of these strong personalities. He has lived his whole life of 
eighty-three years in the State where he was born, and that 
whole State has been more influenced for good by him in that 
long period than by any other man. He has taught fifty-four 
years in the same small college, and has given impulse and in- 
spiration to many generations of college boys—one of the 
ablest and the very best man I have ever known, the most 
potent human influence in my life. 

“To thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And at the end of thy day, 


O faithful shepherd, to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand.” 


When I speak of Dr. Carlisle, I am sure to think also of dear, 
good, simple, sincere Dr. Garland. There will never be another 
college president like him in America. “The beauty of declin- 
ing years, the nobility of race and of high-bred appearance, 
the sunlit eyes, the fine mouth and frank, kindly countenance— 
a type, in short, of one who has lived an honest, well-filled life, 
whose conscience is easy and whose soul is pure.” The words 
were written about an ideal French old gentleman, but surely 
they describe Chancellor Garland. I see him now in his favor- 
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ite seat toward evening—the bench under the magnolia at his 
front door—a frail, thin old man, much bent, his white hair 
covered with a velvet cap, his dress simple, his features strong- 
ly marked, and strikingly like Henry Clay’s. Over sixty years 
professor, and president at different times of three colleges or 
universities, he had had many honors; but they had sought 
him, not he them. He had worn his honors as he would a 
garment; they were not a part of him, and he could lay them 
aside as he put off a garment. But his honor, his honesty, his 
sincerity, his fidelity, his truthfulness, his trust in God, his 
serenity of disposition, his love of birds and trees and flowers 
and children were part of his nature, and he could not lay them 
off. What made bad students respect him, good students re- 
vere him, alumni venerate him, the faculty and their wives and 
children look up to him as to one of the old Hebrew patriarchs? 
It was his character—the character of a simple, austere, kindly, 
gentle, sweet, truthful, sincere, righteous, noble man. He was 
greater than anything he did; like Nathanael of old, a man in 
whom was no guile, and free from all selfishness. While he 
lived here his daily walk was better for the students than a 
religious revival, and his memory is one of the chief assets of 
an institution in whose service have died men like Dr. Sum- 
mers, Bishop McTyeire, Dodd, Reese, Briggs, Morgan, Ma- 
lone, Menees, Maddin, Merrill, Safford, Baskervill, and Tigert. 
“The noble desire to honor those whom you think worthy of 
honor,” Thomas Carlyle commended to the students of Edin- 
burgh University. Reverence is a priceless quality in young 
people, and it seems such a natural and easy thing when a man 
like Dr. Carlisle or Dr. Garland is on a college campus; and 
problems of discipline and diligence are so much easier in the 
atmosphere of such teachers. Be glad, young men and women 
of Vanderbilt, that you still have with you a figure worthy of 
such reverence, a professor modest as he is learned, the best- 
read man that ever was here—the senior member of the present 
faculty. His presence on these grounds is a benediction. 
William James, the great Harvard psychologist, made re- 
cently a very wise speech to the students of Radcliffe College. 
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“The higher education,” he said, “should enable us to know a 
good man when we see him. . . . The feeling for a good 
human job anywhere, the admiration for the really admirable, 
the disesteem of what is cheap and trashy and impermanent— 
this is what we call the critical sense, the sense for ideal values; 
it is the better part of what men know as wisdom. 

The sense for human superiority ought then to be our line. 
, Our colleges ought to have lit up in us a lasting relish 
for the better kind of man, a loss of appetite for mediocrities 
and a disgust for cheap-jacks. We ought to smell, as it were, 
the difference in quality m men and their proposals when we 
enter the world of affairs about us.” 

But in talking of the chief business of the htgher education, 
to “enable us to know a good man when we see him,” Professor 
James had in mind a safeguard against a possible danger to 
democracy. He is talking of a European’s view when he says: 
“Vulgarity enthroned and institutionalized, elbowing every- 
thing from the highway—this they tell us is our irremediable 
destiny.” But I think it is easy to see that he fears the Euro- 
pean view of us may prove to be right. “The privileged aris- 
tocracies of the foretimes, with all their iniquities,”’ he says, 
“did at least preserve some taste for higher human quality and 
honor certain forms of refinement by their enduring traditions.”’ 
And one readily recalls that this was just the view of Dr. Ar- 
nold of Rugby. 

I share the feeling of danger threatening democracy to 
which Professor James refers, and I believe in his remedy. 
Young people in college and university must be taught to know 
a good man when they see him. And it seems to me we south- 
ern people have had in our own time as remarkable an object 
lesson of this sort as the world ever saw—a good and great 
man, idolized by a whole people, tried by the severest tests 
under the blaze of the search lights of the whole civilized world. 
Some of us know, and the rest have heard and read, of what 
happened in this country from 1860 to 1870. There was of- 
fered then, unconsciously, what might be called a university 
course in ethics to form or test the character of a whole people. 
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Gen. Robert E. Lee was the instructor, and his immediate 
scholars were, from 1861 to 1865, the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, from 1865 to 1870 the students and faculty of Wash- 
ington College; but back of these, and looking on as a vast 
audience at a great trial scene, stood the whole southern peo- 
ple; back of these a still wider outer circle, the whole Ameri- 
can nation; and back of these we see now already coming into 
view the circle of the whole civilized world. To their honor 
be it said they stood the test; the army and the whole people 
of the South responded as the needle to the magnet. They had 
a supremely great and good man among them, peerless, I 
think, in the whole history of the American people—I say this 
with a full appreciation of Washington and Lincoln—and they 
knew the good man when they saw him. The best proof was 
the unparalleled confidence and devotion of the whole southern 
army, the trust and homage of his whole people. This confi- 
dence and trust, born of an unprecedented series of victories in 
1862, grew into devotion and loyalty such as, it seems to me, 
no man, even a military hero, has ever before aroused and so 
completely retained, an allegiance as unwavering and unques- 
tioned in defeat as in victory. Gettysburg was a crucial test; 
Appomattox was the supreme proof. The army, the people, 
accepted the final result without criticism or blame of their 
great leader. They felt, they knew, that “Marse Robert” had 
done all that human agency could accomplish, that defeat was 
unavoidable because he could not forfend it. Because they 
were able to recognize the worth of such a man and submit 
unquestioningly to his guidance, they were able as a people to 
endure the terrible strain of reconstruction days with a heroism 
almost equal to that of war times. When a whole people looks 
up with pride and complete devotion to a supremely great and 
good man, the whole mass is uplifted and purified. Ah, my 
friends, I do not see how the people that produced and appre- 
ciated General Lee can ever become degenerate while that mem- 
ory lasts! 

And now, finally, what is the lesson of the moment for us as a 
people to learn from our hero? It seems to me to be this: As 
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I read the daily papers, I cannot help feeling that grave dangers 
are ahead of our democracy. Can we stand our prosperity? 
Will not the worship of the almighty dollar carry us as a peo- 
ple to perdition? I am afraid that what the Europeans say 
of us as a nation is true. Asa people, we love the dollar better 
than anything else in the universe. If that be true, with the 
old checks of religion so largely gone and ethical standards so. 
changed, what will save us? The men who have sold their 
souls for wealth are beyond redemption; we must appeal to the 
young. And what is so likely to be potent with them as the 
proof that their ideal hero was above money and beyond price, 
his whole life an unconscious protest against the worship of 
wealth? Here is the proof. He was our finest gentleman, 
sprung from a line of noble ancestors reaching back through 
Robert Bruce, of Scotland, to the Norman Conquest, the son 
of “Light-Horse Harry” Lee and husband of the great-grand- 
daughter of Martha Washington, owner of the baronial manor 
of Arlington and possessor otherwise of a princely fortune. 
He had lost all in the cataclysm of civil war; and when he was 
thus impoverished, this is what happened. In the autumn of 
1863 the city council of Richmond voted him a house for his 
family, but he declined it, suggesting “that whatever means 
the city council may have to spare for this purpose may be 
devoted to the relief of the families of our soldiers in the field.” 
After the war an English nobleman offered him a country es- 
tate with an annuity of £3,000; but he declined, saying: “TI 
must abide the fortunes and share the fate of my people.” In 
1865 he accepted the presidency of Washington College at a 
salary of $1,500 a year; but when General Ewell, in 1868, gave 
$500 to the college on condition that it be added to General 
Lee’s salary, the latter declined it, writing General Ewell: “I 
already receive from the college a larger amount than my poor 
services are worth.” He was invited to become the head of a 
firm in New York to represent southern commerce, with a sal- 
ary of $50,000; but this, too, he declined, saying: “I am grate- 
ful, but I have a self-imposed task which I must accomplish ; 
I have led the young men of the South in battle; I have seen 
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many of them die on the field; I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do their duty in life.” The 
presidency of the Southern Insurance Company, in which 
Hampton, Gordon, B. H. Hill, and other distinguished ex- 
Confederates were directors, was offered him at a salary of 
$10,000; but this also he declined, saying: “I feel that I ought 
not to abandon the position I hold at Washington College at 
this time or as long as I can be of service to it.” The distin- 
guished ex-Confederate officer sent to make him the offer said: 
“We do not wish you to give up your present position, General, 
or to discharge any duties in connection with our company. 
The truth is, we only want your name connected with the com- 
pany. That would amply compensate us for the salary we offer 
you.’ General Lee’s face flushed, and he replied: “I am sorry, 
sir, that you are so little acquainted with my character as to 
suppose that my name is for sale at any price.” “I found,” says 
Dr. J. William Jones, “his letter book filled with replies to 
offers of this character.”” In May, 1870, when General Lee was 
away seeking health, the Board of Trustees of the college deed- 
ed the President’s house, which had been built under General 
Lee’s supervision, to Mrs. Lee, with an annuity of $3,500. But 
he declined, saying: “I am unwilling that my family should 
become a tax to the college, but desire all its funds should be 
devoted to the purposes of education. I know that my wishes 
on this subject are equally shared by my wife.’ After the 
General’s death the trustees sent Mrs. Lee a check for the first 
quarter of the annuity; but she promptly returned it, with a 
beautiful letter of thanks, saying that she could not accept the 
annuity, and was ready to give up the house to the new presi- 
dent whom they should elect. The new president elected was 
her own son, and she died in the president’s house. 

My chief motive in introducing here the character of Robert 
E. Lee is a recent personal experience. I read last winter nine 
volumes—several thousand pages—for light on his character. 
Perhaps I was homesick for my own people, and so drawn to 
their ideal hero; certainly I was curious to see whether an idol 


of my boyhood could bear the test of the scrutiny of disillu- 
12 
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sioned middle age. Few of the heroes of my youth have stood 
such a test. I had tried it with Nelson; and I still regard him 
the “greatest sailor since the world began;” but his character 
did not stand the personal test. Self was too prominent. But 
in General Lee I was not disappointed. He was greater than 
I had ever dreamed. There is absolutely no littleness in that 
majestic man. “In God and godlike men we put our trust.” 


Surely to our hero Tennyson’s words are as appropriate as to 
the great Duke: 


The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

i man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest, yet with least pretense, 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 


And with the words which the poet addresses to the shade of 
England’s greatest seaman, beside whom her greatest soldier 
was to rest, we may suppose invoked the shade of Lee’s great- 
est lieutenant, near whom he lies: 


If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 
Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name. 
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REPORT OF lik CHANCELLOR: 


To the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt University: 


The call of the roll of the Board of Trust at this meeting brings 
forcibly to mind the loss sustained during the year in the death 
of one of our members, Bishop W. W. Duncan. Two years ago 
Bishop Duncan, in feeble health, attended his last meeting of this 
Board. At our meeting last June he was too feeble to be pres- 
ent, but sent a message of sympathy and interest. In his death 
the University has suffered an unmistakable loss. He was one 
of the most punctual members of the Board, rarely if ever missed 
a meeting, remained throughout all the public exercises of Uni- 
versity week, and interested himself in every way in the business 
of the University. His grasp of educational matters was accu- 
rate and minute. His sympathies were broad and his views were 
liberal. Huis presence will be missed in our meetings, his counsel 
in our deliberations, and his influence in every movement de- 
signed to advance the interests of the University. 

Aside from this loss, the work of the University shows a satis- 
factory record for the year. In fact, it rarely happens that a year 
passes by so smoothly as the past has done. The work of the 
students has been in the main commendable. The record of the 
attendance has been larger than ever before in the history of the 
University; for the first time the total enrollment has exceeded 
nine hundred. 

It is interesting to note that for three years in succession the 
record of attendance has been broken. Two years ago the total 
number registered was 832; last year it was 884; and this year, 
go2. Our professors have all been at their posts during the year, 
and have carried out the work as laid down in the catalogue. 
Our building operations hampered our work slightly at the be- 
ginning of the year. Furman Hall was not ready until late in 
October. This delayed the opening of the chemical laboratory, 
but the facilities there provided were such that it was easy to 
make up for lost time after the students once began work. Noth- 
ing, therefore, has been lost in the work of the year. Through 
this delay in getting possession of Furman Hall we were similarly 
delayed in equipping the basement of College Hall for work in 
Physics, This task was begun last summer, but could not be 
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completed until the early winter. The laboratory was in running 
order by the first of January, and since then students in Elemen- 
tary Physics have had regular work with an ample supply of 
simple apparatus. During the summer of 1907 the Department 
of Geology, including the museum, was moved from Science Hall 
to College Hall. The museum occupies two large rooms on the 
north wing of the first floor, while the working rooms of the de- 
partment, with a large part of the collections in mineralogy, oc- 
cupy the north half of the basement. In this way the Department 
of Geology has more ample quarters than ever before provided, 
while our valuable collections, including an excellent library in 
this subject, are housed in a fireproof building, and so guarded 
from loss. 

In other particulars also the work of the University was read- 
justed at the opening of the last term. After the meeting of the 
Board in June, 1907, several appointments were made by the 
Executive Committee. These included Mr. Robert H. McNeilly, 
Instructor in Engineering; Mr. C. E. White, M.A., Instructor 
in Mathematics; Mr. Frank F. Frantz, M.A., Instructor in 
French; H. W. Anderson, B.A., Fellow and Assistant in Biology; 
H. E. Hayden, Jr., M.A., Fellow and Assistant in Geology; Dan- 
iel E. McGugin, Ph.B., LL.B., Instructor in Constitutional Law 
and Engineering Contracts. The appointment of an additional 
Instructor in French was made necessary by the large increase in 
the freshman class in September. The teaching force provided 
in French and German proved inadequate, and it became neces- 
sary to provide two additional sections. We were fortunate in 
being able to secure the services of Mr. Frantz, one of our for- 
mer students and assistants, now Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in the Peabody Teachers’ College. Mr. McGugin has for 
the past three years served as coach for the University football 
team, and in this capacity has made a reputation not only through- 
out the South, but throughout the whole United States. His in- 
fluence with the students has been so strong and so wholesome 
that the University was glad of an opportunity to use his services 
for teaching certain subjects we had long desired to introduce. 
Engineering students have especially needed a course in contracts. 
This course will enable them with more intelligence to draw 
specifications for important engineering work. We have also 
arranged to introduce next year under Mr. McGugin’s direction 
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a course in Constitutional Law, which will give literary students 
a better conception of the development of the American constitu- 
tion and the application of principles of government to civic 
affairs. 

Notable improvement was also made last year in the work of 
freshman English. This class, numbering 121, occupied the en- 
tire time of Mr. F. R. Bryson, and the year’s work was devoted 
chiefly to writing themes, illustrating and applying class work in 
Composition and Rhetoric. Altogether, I am satisfied that the 
work of the past year was in advance of any year’s work ever 
done by this class before. 

The following table shows the number of persons giving in- 
struction in the University this year as compared with last year: 


PSULCCSOLS Hiner -cta\oe a cig Geren aie data rte ane oe 46 45 
ASSOCIATES PTOLESSONS) W's a ds Kn tee ey 9) 4 
Adjunct and Assistant Professors............ 12 8 
MRSITUCLOESS oats ee eae Soe edie dos aera a als 10 15 
Lecturers, Demonstrators, and Assistants..... 36 46 
Helaws, andy ASsistantscn'sa csimuluncenis al deat 7 5 

III 123 


The attendance on the University as a whole is set forth in the 
following table: 


1906-07. 1907-08. 


PVCAUEDUComtray Meties Le H.C hy tity eat oe 224, 261 
FSSA CORTES cata os atise clit d ene starlet alae ees 83 84 
Bibticn Ui? Pei bots, aekta ciate «ata ae dale oleatiras 103 106 
PAW ierrad Miva hava Acad Seaweed ee ae sldee opel 74 77 
WC CICA arora Natal tne slated o Siam by pine A dank las 215 207 
Bharinicy user aah ee ea ei eo ted oe 53 54 
Dentabiiiare res arnt on, tree gener once ee ae 157 143 

909 932 

Less names counted twice.........s.e000. 25 30 
884 902 


The names counted twice in the table of attendance are distrib- 
uted as follows, the figures of 1906-07 being added for compari- 
son: | 
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1906-07. 1907-08 
Academicrand “Engineering: . ie. ciie scm es beletes 2 5 
Academic sand \Theologicalss oi sa non oa 17 18 
Academiovand law som. io Se Gini: Brahm iain 3 2 
Academic ‘and Medicall yet aac oe ois 3 I 
Academic jand (Pharinacyic cb aaesd ene eee tows oO 2 
Pharmacy and \Medi¢arre ky een seh eee ape Hs O 2 
5 25 30 


With regard to the preceding tables attention is called to the 
fact that there are eighty-four engineering students and not 
eighty-three, as the number is printed in the General Register. 
The mistake is one of counting merely, as eighty-four names are 
properly listed in our catalogue. After the catalogue list was 
prepared for publication the following students matriculated in 
the Academic Department, and should, therefore, be added to the 
total enrolled for year. The names are: V. W. Blake and W. D. 
Self. The name of Howard McCoy Sherrell, Dellrose, Tenn., 
was inadvertently omitted. There should also be added in the 
Medical Department the names of two postgraduate students: 
C. S. Burns, Davis, Okla., and S. C. Duggan, Eagleville, Tenn. 
This makes the total attendance in that department 207 and the 
total attendance of the University 902. The most marked fea- 
ture in this table is the gratifying increase of attendance in the 
Academic Department. An increase of thirty-seven in one year 
is most unusual. Never before in the history of the University, 
not even in the early days, when a large part of our students were 
enrolled in preparatory classes, did the attendance ever reach the 
figure of this year. There is also a slight increase in the Engi- 
neering, Biblical, Law, and Pharmacy Departments, with a small 
falling off in the Medical and Dental Departments. 


ACADEMIC AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS. 


The number of students taking graduate courses in the Aca- 
demic and Engineering Departments is forty-eight. Of this 
number, twenty-seven are undergraduates and twenty-one may 
be considered graduate students exclusively. 

The institutions from which our graduates have received their 
early degrees are as follows: 
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Vanderbilt University. Mississippi College. 
Emory College. Morrisville College. 
Emory and Henry College. Princeton University. 
Baltimore Woman’s College. Newberry College. 
Hendrix College. Trinity College. 
University of Virginia. Wabash College. 


The loss of the University Library by fire three years ago was 
particularly damaging to graduate work. During the past three 
years we have endeavored to make our purchases of books along 
lines of work offered by professors to graduate students. In this 
way we have built up again a satisfactory nucleus of books for 
the use of graduate students. During the past year special atten- 
tion was given to German and quite a number of valuable works 
were purchased in this department. History and English, being 
our most popular departments, come in for a share every year. 
Next year we shall enlarge our purchases in Latin. Half a dozen 
rooms have been set apart in College Hall as seminary rooms for 
graduate work. We are trying the experiment of placing special 
libraries in these rooms in order that graduate students may have 
at hand the works chiefly needed for consultation.. In the Mathe- 
matical room our collection has been largely increased by several 
hundred volumes contributed from the private library of Pro- 
fessor Vaughn. It has not been found feasible to arrange a spe- 
cial seminary room in English Literature and History. The work 
of these subjects is so broad that it demands the resources of our 
whole library, and no special collection can be formed at present 
in these subjects. 

The enrollment in undergraduate classes as compared with last 
year is shown by the following table: 


SENIORS earns alas ts PeNe/na das gta clita ale ayy 27 38 
PUMLOLONE Sanaa ee eee ee a Lin nea Ghat ore lel ae ghee 45 41 
SOPMOTAGLOS mn Wma vem ate a aaiueatitey ge cgay 51 51 
PILESHINCTNN A Rhee tL coe re ee ONO Ar Ua ere net 74 104 
TEPER AT Sra Ue Moraes ste ay gn Con a heaton 2 6 

199 240 


The most noticeable fact in the above table is the increase in 
the number of freshmen. With twenty-nine Engineering fresh- 
men added to the list, less three names counted twice, it will be 
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seen that we had a total freshman class of one hundred and 

thirty. The effect of this large attendance on our teaching force, 

particularly in modern languages, has already been mentioned. 
The loss and gain of the three higher classes as compared with 


one year ago is shown in the following table: 


Gain. 


1906-07. 1907-08. Loss. 
WUDIOTS Woes wastes 45 DENIONSE SY ee deine 38 16 
Sophomores ........ 51 JUBIOTS MEM ones 40 22 
Reeshmeny th sacks 74 Sophomores ..... 51 31 
69 
The distribution of our gain may be seen from the following 
table: ; 
1906-07. 1907-08. 

From other classes and departments........... 10 II 

Students admitted to advanced standing........ | 7 

Old students returned lt. 6 O5 vee Gee batee 6 10 

23 28 


As usual, we present the history of the present Senior Class 


since entering the University four years ago: 


CLASS OF 1908. 


Epitering (clase gis Gane eacle Acudees ws ae dake lok odes Cake ad 62 
Passing to Sophomore lost original Freshmen......... 
Passing to Junior lost original Freshmen.............. 
Passing to Senior lost original Freshmen............. 
Passing to Junior gained original Freshmen........... 
Passing to Senior gained original Freshmen........... 


Original (Freshmen. in the Senior Class ete an meee cute 
Whole number of Seniors in attendance during the session......... 
Number “graduating tid cee eis Ua oe ah alate oak re a ates Real 


23 


I0 


The attendance on the Engineering Department by classes is 


indicated as follows: 


1906-07. 1907-08 
Cpradiva tetany 26% wit xe ete at oe kinins ate I O 
SOmiGes’di dass shiver antes ake ees Uaoee 14 13 


JUIOTS OFF. BOS a Cich tae RAO ae a cece) 14 19 
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1906-07. 1907-08 
SODMOMMOTES Hau vee ieee fae sulla o aidatletea at 20 21 
RERGSUDICT Tires cycn Gia seeuicn ou penta dau ye 34 29 
ECE QTUAr ES cua votre Epes, Oe Pe es ee O 2 
83 84 


According to the report of the Dean of the Engineering De- 
partment, of the fifty-five students above the Freshman Class, 
thirty-five are pursuing the course in Civil Engineering, fourteen 
in Mechanical Engineering, one in Electrical Engineering, two 
in Chemical Engineering, three in Mining Engineering. 


New STUDENTS. 


The number of new students admitted into the Academic and 
Engineering Departments was one hundred and forty-one this 
year as compared with one hundred and twenty-one last year and 
one hundred and twenty-eight the year before. The following 
comparative statement shows the manner in which these students 
entered the University: 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


*06-’07.  ’o7-’08 
Credited from other colleges to higher classes............... 12 

Admitted into advanced classes from certificating schools.... 2 I 

Credited from other colleges to Freshman and irregular 
aE ere VEN DARL YES MRD SD ee QUAL ao Poe Seale ee ts OU aa 8 15 
Admitted on certificate to Freshman and irregular classes.... 33 53 
Admitted on examination to Freshman and irregular classes.. 33 36 
PROCIIENGP St hire eke obs een Lieae Minas la Gtew Declan OT ae wa at 88 III 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

Credited from other colleges to higher classes............... I 2 

Credited from other colleges to Freshman and irregular 
CLASSOS ra ee ce Perv aig ae etre anes slg hte Wie aioe Mas harm ug OE I I 
Admitted on certificate to Freshman and irregular classes.... 19 20 
Admitted on examination to Freshman and irregular classes.. 12 8 
OSE D AEE RIA kWh hor LR OSPEDALE da GO Lp Me RUN BAA add 33 31 
Goand totale Vivi cs Pa eaes Geen ches te ehegs ceed eee hat eee never I2I 142 


Of these, one hundred and eighteen have come from forty-one 
high and preparatory schools and twenty-four have come from 
twenty-three institutions of collegiate grade, as follows: 
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Schools. 

‘Anderson. (ind.) “Highs Schooke Ge naan tue leteatr stone hk Sone I 
Barton Eich ‘School Mobile WAI CU an oer tna aw ae tate Teron: Vitamin I 
Battle Ground: ‘Academy,: Franklin yrenn co oe aes bin ce ee 6 
Bowen (School Nashville, “Denn iy avis sais sms ean ei te Rieter eel 4 
Branham ‘and ‘Huehes ‘School,’Sprine: Hill Tenn. ee eee ee ree ees 14 
Brownsville \(Tenn:) (Training Scnool see Soe ee ee nisin ye ace Nasa 2 
Castle, Heights, siehanom of Penn st ya wi ed a lutuders Witva Wait ec Un een RW ens 4 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, Miss...........0.c+0cce08 I 
Chattanooga (‘Tenn:) (High School. yi) ay, non es anrene Gace en I 
College Grove ;CTenn.) Draining "“Schooles secs rae, sas be eae eels 2 
Columbia (Tenn.) Military Academy........ ESE EI eet NRC Ha aR ta ele ae 2 
Columbus (Gad Pgh Ww School any een Gi) ko RON Seer ea I 
Conder sechool suntsvilles A la eae aires ter un ictal Sela aia Ne Re I 
Gumberland  Gity (Academy) Tenn vee a aa Cee wan ualis ean nena I 
Eitzeerald | Training “School, Trenton) Tenn on. eeeue oe ea ee wan 5 
Foer’Hish | School Nashville Denno pie cae Un te te econ re 13 
Gordon institute; Barnesville) Ga es a te ase I 
Hawkins School, 'GallatinyTénn eee alae aha ranma I 
Howard Institute, Mt Pleasant. Venn ui Ue cea Ln tan eae ne I 
Kansas City (Mo.) Manual. Training High School............. gave els I 
Landsay-Wilson: School, Columbia, (KY cece ease kee ce seek Le ek eeae I 
Lowsville Kyi) Male igh School ti yale sui acc rs Milieu Les eine ai ete I 
McFerrin Training School, Martin, Denn inte tava sie niu Cen au I 
Me‘Gyeire Institute, «McKenzie, Denn iy ye cee alae cena ea elena I 
Massey ‘School “Oornersville, Penn. wok co) bois Cos ese ee eine keine acs weet I 
Memphis < lenn.) (rign Schools awk tgs halay ena G stead baum sine sitiette 3 
Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, Tenn.............c0cccccccccee 7 
MOORE NOGHOOL Mel ii mccvaratateray ee als Wy saat ute walls eee ta ya do a a gto et Ea HO go 2 
New niviarker itn laa ter panne Ha choOl si Uive eum nla wee dun uaa I 
StiMary sSchoolsiMemp his’) wh enn s.0 Bess be oben ew eteic inte MR ae I 
SEvVenyvOchOOL MNASOVILIE NT eM tals cee ty i LOR ann Rune I 
Shelbyville nnd) Hien oSchoOk es UAW pen Gle ote teie ard ok oy Glee leet ptm manne t 
Stetson University, Preparatory Department, DeLand, Fla............ I 
Timpson GPx) vel te SCHOOL o't sb sistk vis wll Ola a RW te aie Cale we as ogee emoae I 
Union City enn) Wier SCHOO Re eee en es Rae ena I 
University choot a Wiempuise Penny ua ewe eae ne ee ae teat aee eae 5 
Universityochool, Nasbwille Dent yaa se Wie be Matai alnale mele a heen ater 10 
Vanderbilt) trainmy vocnool WEIKLOn, Vy ea riger te sieimete aie een ae taneema I 
Ward. Seminary, Nashville, Penn i uC oes ei eee ean eens eran 6 
Webb’ ‘School Bellbuckle Metin yes ae ay Cae Mea a as ce 8 
San "Antonio (ex) Military (Schoolee a ie Vara ye ele ou aia oe ee I 

Totaly Gatun ¢ Gia augue ie mMauiCcalty Unda pry welt ey eea/aia ete tens totete a enaenate 118 

Colleges. 

Alabama: Polytechnic ) Institute ye oe ra en a ee er I 
Central University of entuckyiioo cy cae ein ens Cees ela nee ae maa ee I 


Carson and Newman College....... SC EC i NR Hey ga a. «ye a I 
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Murer ancy memales College ww ny cd amido ney aie RPE ans art I 
PIG MAUWEE MIDIVELSILY Sy Cully alte eed CA Tae ee cate ee ce er Le Ae I 
Brmorwiand: tienry College ues jiscas so ue ben ee eee te RUM Wc I 
BercOreerowmn College Alsi waada ete ae MeL Tee eda es emia ere ren I 
macranpervemale: College ye wilces aitae uc am ea tale sane u oiler cht 1 I 
Perutistanadeotate, Universityy i. vc owaee ieee d cee Oe ae eae OMT awe ke I 
BYE EAT OSLER Ss. oss 'e sai ate ara Save NE aT he aCe ehalg HUN eMC RU Meeps I 
metahomay A.) Se Mi Collegen yyy owe Ane ei TUR OL SONTUR NS WON TA Ms Hi I 
Beapoayi Collere fons) Cachers ewe ea UML a ateile wy ala ete ae Liars wim nLne I 
ar eee tothe UITUIVELSIty 10) ard a iu hard ord Werte Tava eric gen a SER OeUiR cg ie I 
Mancolnhoviacons. Come re in gue arts LONE MMe eis MN SUN y LRH ae I 
poutwesterm University) cae vac wee wey Le oe Gea UG rg Cig et ata I 
Bee cus: OC Va LOLIG@e. wll Winucare gern SLVR yin ats NC natan Ns yh ory iunals cr enis Waey I 
BCU EWR COMER RI KY Soyo en tla arale Urata cata Maney Ua Aph uO MULE OREO D NGI Wa AO Fay I 
ROT UGEStE VE OLE COMICASO OD ics cha tit Nae DAM DM TEDS: RUPEE YL) SRE OHI ALE MOE be 
intversity’ Of) Mississippe oc pCa es Oa ta ta ROE eek Waite rauee sik I 
Warversitvi On North Carolin s (ego e ue une aya he US MN au Ay I 
PIVEN SIC GOL aw AO ITIA fe a Wine lcid cela dca UM oh aera lnataty aN Crema rear uN ua ate I 
Mromaiien Colleges Of \ Baltimorey io uie cate wee cs tale ae Rah anny aRtUnN aly I 
OOM EIAETIS COMER ee a Una ata Ie TU ann OS) CAD age Rn CeaSe aE Meg 2 

BLUMER ES ee ciake aaa disease eae che acta a la area aiilera SRAM MMe Ween UR SON baa 24 


From the above list it will be seen that Branham & Hughes 
School, Spring Hill, Tenn., leads with fourteen; Fogg High 
School, Nashville, Tenn., follows with thirteen; Wallace Univer- 
sity School, Nashville, Tenn., ten; and Webb School, Bellbuckle, 
Tenn., eight. 

The following table, showing the number examined, passed, 
and conditioned in each subject, gives some indication of the 
preparation of the students for college work. Students who enter 
by certificate are credited with a pass unless the amount of work 
or time spent on some subject is deficient. Those admitted from 
other colleges are not included. 


Latin. 0607. °07-08. Algebra. ’06~07._ ’o7-’08. 
Without condition..... 41 66 | Without condition.... 92 100 
With condition....... 20 33 | With condition........ 14 15 

PRQEAIG Ur teen a cae yee 61 99 Potala nearer 106 115 
Greek. Geometry. 

Without condition..... 24 27 | Without condition.... .. 99 

With condition........ 9 13 Withurcondittony wan 12 


Wal St Ci Pa Ai 33 40 EP OCAIS ake Awe ua Oe III 
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English. German. 
’06-’07. '07-'08, *06-’07. ’07-'08. 
Without condition.... 84 07 Without condition.... 32 21 
With condition....... II 19 | With condition........ 5 8 
Totals say ricounieen 95 116 WPOtaler | ad ec chien vie 37 20 
History. French. 
Without condition.... 80 82 | Without condition.... 16 16 
With condition....... II 30 | With condition....... 3 t 
Totals) ci Aeainnae es OI 112 Totals oo eee ae 19 17 
Science. 
Without condition.... 52 a, 
With condition....... 3 4 
Totals Vee Leek 55 81 


The following table shows the attendance of students during 
the past year on the various courses offered in the Academic De- 
partment: 


Latin I., 62; II., 34; III., 4; Graduate, 3. 

Greek I., 43; IL, 24; III., 8; Graduate, 4. 

French I., 85; II., 66; III., 10; Graduate, 4. 

Sanskrit I., 1; II, —. 

Italian, 12. 

German I., 51; II., 45; III, 7; Graduate, 5. 

German Conversation, 5. 

English al Cxer uhh yee Ud 20 sb Vee, 

Graduate English Philology, 6. 

Graduate English Literature, 26. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy I., 53; II., 7; Graduate, 2. 

Biblical Literature, 9. 

Public Speaking, 51. 

Astronomy I., 18; Graduate, 2. 

History L., 75; II. 29; III., 12; Graduate, 11. 

Economics I., 39; II., 25; Graduate, 16. 

Physicsi i007 7410s aioe 7 ey host 

Geology Ii,/42;. If, 5; 118) 127 1V. 7 V., 2, 

Physiology, 25. 

Biology I., 24; IL, —; IIL, 6; IV., 12; V., —; VI, 6. 

Chemistry 4, a.,e1405 LD. 725 Litas 20D. Wats Op Le 
Vi 103 Vibe LA eae en Wear: 

Mathematics I., 127; II., 39; IIL. 3; Graduate, 2. 
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The arrangement of work for next year will proceed along 
lines already laid down. A number of improvements already be- 
gun will be continued, and it is our purpose to make the class 
work of the University more effective than ever before. The work 
of the freshman class in English will be continued after the present 
plan in charge of Mr. F. R. Bryson, Instructor. Constant prac- 
tice will be given in theme-writing, with such class work as may 
be possible in Composition and Rhetoric and in Literature. Ex- 
cept for very good reasons no new student will be allowed to 
omit this course. The undergraduate work in Mathematics will 
be largely in the hands of competent and experienced instructors, 
Mr. C. E.: White, M.A., and Mr. B. E. Mitchell; B.A. The 
freshman class will be divided into at least five sections, so as to 
insure daily drill on the part of every student. In the place of 
two Fellows in Latin and Greek, Mr. George R. Mayfield, M.A. 
(Vanderbilt), will be employed as Instructor, and will give his 
whole time to these subjects. An Instructorship has also been 
provided in French in place of the usual Fellowship, and will be 
filled next year by Mr. John R. Fisher, M.A. (Vanderbilt). The 
freshman class will be divided into four sections. In this way 
personal attention can be given to each student, particularly as 
regards matters of pronunciation. Experience has shown that it 
is impossible to teach successfully beginners’ classes in modern 
languages in large sections. Daily practice in pronunciation and 
composition is essential. The policy just indicated will also be 
followed in German, and Dr. S. N. Hagen, as Assistant Professor, 
will continue his work in this department in connection with his 
classes in English Philology. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that the Univer- 
sity has practically eliminated the whole category of Teaching 
Fellowships and has placed all the work of the freshman class in 
experienced as well as in competent hands. Men filling Instruct- 
orships here have often declined professorships in other institu- 
tions. They are, therefore, thoroughly equipped for their work, 
and will give even to the youngest and most backward student 
that skilled personal attention so much needed. 

The Department of Biology will be provided next year with 
enlarged quarters in Science Hall. This is made possible by the 
removal of Geology from that building to College Hall. When 
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this is done, all our science work will have undergone a readjust- 
ment and improvement. 

It may be safely stated that never before in the history of the 
University have we been able to furnish so large or so well 
equipped a teaching force as will be provided next year, and 
never before have we provided such excellent facilities for labo- 
ratory work in every department of scientific instruction. The 
changes introduced within the last two years have been marked 
and far-reaching, and ought to tell in better work throughout the 
whole University. 

Attention should be called in this connection to the new course 
offered for next year in what is called Agricultural Engineering. 
This course combines certain practical subjects both in the Aca- 
demic and Engineering Departments, and aims to provide for 
the student special equipment in chemistry, geology, and biology 
as well as in shop work and mechanics. No attempt is made to 
provide practical instruction in the manual details of farming, 
but it is thought that the student taking this course can make 
application of his university training to the daily needs of a 
practical life. It is perhaps a debatable question whether this 
course should be considered as belonging to the Academic or the 
Engineering Department and whether it should be rewarded with 
the degree of B.S. or B.E. The faculty has settled the question . 
for the time being, but an argument is made in the report of Dean 
Schuerman, of the Engineering Department, that this course is 
not sufficiently technical to be considered an engineering course. 
In the opinion of the Dean it should be assigned to the Academic 
Department and rewarded with the degree of B.S. This is a 
question which will be further considered by the faculty during 
the coming year. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


The report of the Dean of the Department of Pharmacy shows 
a satisfactory attendance, being fifty-five this year against fifty- 
three last year. Unfortunately, there is a large falling off in 
passing from the junior class to the senior, amounting to about 
fifty per cent. This is caused by reason of the fact that most 
students who complete our junior year are able to stand the State 
examinations and enter upon the practice of their profession. 
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The laboratories for Pharmacy provided in Furman Hall meet 
all reasonable demands of this department. On this point the 
Dean, Dr. J. T. McGill, says: “While not the largest, they are, I 
believe, not surpassed in convenience and completeness of equip- 
ment by those of any other school of Pharmacy in the United 
rates 2.7 hy | 

The attendance on the Medical Department shows a very slight 
decrease, being two hundred and seven this year against two hun- 
dred and fifteen in the year 1906-07. The change made three 
years ago in requirements for admission works well. While we 
lose some students each year, we have greatly improved the gen- 
eral quality of our material. The Secretary informs me that last 
fall he turned away between twelve and eighteen students seek- 
ing admission. Another rule adopted by the Faculty guards the 
entrance to our Department from other medical schools. We do 
not now accept credits from other institutions, but require stu- 
dents seeking advanced standing to stand examinations on sub- 
jects previously taken. The result of this rule is that poor stu- 
dents do not attempt to come to us from other institutions; 
those who do come are uniformly high-class men. Knowing they 
will have to stand the examinations, naturally they prepare for 
them. The Faculty expected that this class of students would 
be eliminated entirely by our rule. Experience shows this not 
to be the case. We still have students from other institutions, 
and the quality is far better than we have had before. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association has just issued its 
report showing failures of students before various State Boards. 
I am glad to report that Vanderbilt did not have a single failure, 
though our graduates were tested by eleven State Boards. This 
is the most gratifying report in our history. When such institu- 
tions as. Harvard and Johns Hopkins are reported with failures, 
it can be seen that our standing is among the very best in the 
United States. The great need of the Department for many 
years has been increase in hospital facilities. The free dispensary 
that has been conducted at the college provided only a partial 
remedy for this state of affairs. Last summer certain changes 
were made in the first floor of the college building so as to pro- 
vide four hospital wards at the college. In this college hospital 
one hundred and thirty-two cases were treated during last year. 
The average length of time each patient was in the hospital was 
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fifteen days. As this hospital brings in very little in the way of 
receipts, it will be seen that it adds materially to the expenses of 
the Department. This increase in expenses was met by the volun- 
tary action of the students in suggesting to the faculty an in- 
crease of twenty-five dollars per annum in tuition fee. This went 
into effect last year, and just about proved sufficient to meet the 
additional expenditure caused by the hospital. It is gratifying 
to note that this increase in fees, although adopted so suddenly, 
did not seem to reduce materially the number of students. In 
addition to the college hospital the students carried on their work 
as usual at the City Hospital and in the free dispensary. In this 
latter institution between four and five thousand patients were 
treated. 

Reports from the Dean and also from the Secretary and Mana- 
ger of the Dental Department show a most satisfactory year’s 
work, ‘The attendance is slightly below that of one year ago, 
probably by reason of the increase in fees. A marked improve- 
ment in the instruction of the department was made the present 
year by a more careful grading of courses. The classes are now 
almost entirely separated, and the result has been a decided im- 
provement in the work. 

In the Law Department the record has surpassed even the 
record-breaking year reported in June, 1907. The attendance has 
been seventy-seven against seventy-four the year previous. This | 
large increase in enrollment seems now to be permanent. It is 
hoped that we shall never return to the meager numbers of a few 
years ago. The junior class is reported to be the best in numbers 
and material the Department has ever had. This results in part 
from the enforcement of a high school requirement for entrance, 
which was adopted at the beginning of the present session. Dr. 
Allen G. Hall, as Chairman of the Faculty, declined to matricu- 
late a number of students who desired to enter, but who were 
deficient in literary attainments. The attendance on this Depart- 
ment comes from seventeen States, so that it will be seen that the 
reputation of the Department is not confined to Tennessee. Some 
improvements have been introduced the present year in methods 
of teaching. One of these has been the extension of the Moot 
Court. Three periods per week are now given to this practical 
work, and the results have been very gratifying. Another im- 
provement has been the introduction in some classes of the case 
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system as a substitute for the lecture method of teaching. The 
lecture method, indeed, has never been in vogue in Vanderbilt 
University, but has been used only to supplement text-book work. 
The introduction of the case system has justified itself in every 
class and every subject where it has been attempted. It will no 
doubt win its way still further in the Department. This is in ac- 
cord with the history of this method of instruction in the leading 
law schools of the country. 

A most important pending change in this Department is the 
extension of the Law course from two to three years. Now that 
this matter has received the favorable consideration of the Board 
of Trust, the Faculty proposes to inaugurate a new course of study 
beginning with the fall term of 1910. While we have no apolo- 
gies to make for the work done in the Department in the past, 
and while we believe that this work compares most favorably 
with that done in any law school in the country, it is but reason- 
able to expect great improvement from the addition of another 
year to the course. More subjects can be introduced, and the 
work in these will be more extensive and more thorough. 

The Biblical Department again shows the largest enrollment 
in its history, having a total of one hundred and six. Of this 
number, eighty-nine are theological students proper and the re- 
mainder are theological candidates. Of the theological students 
proper, sixty-three come from colleges of recognized standing, 
ten from colleges of lower grade, and sixteen from preparatory 
schools; forty-nine students hold baccalaureate degrees. These 
students represent further thirty degree-conferring institutions, 
whether colleges or universities, and twenty-eight different An- 
nual Conferences. The increase in attendance in this Department 
within the past three years has been apparently occasioned by 
the relaxation of rigid rules for admission and graduation. The 
Faculty has gone one step farther in this direction. Heretofore 
the candidate for the B.D. degree was required to take both He- 
brew and Greek in his theological course. Now students may 
take both these languages or may select only Greek. Students 
who omit both of these languages and pursue an exclusively 
English theological course of the same length will receive a diplo- 
ma of graduation, but not a degree. The Faculty would still ad- 
vise all theological students to study both Hebrew and Greek, but 
the requirements will be no longer absolute. 


13 
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The Correspondence School continues to grow, and the enroll- 
ment during the past year has reached one thousand two hundred 
and seventeen. The number enrolled and at work April 15, 1908, 
was nine hundred and eleven. Prof. J. L. Cuninggim remains 
the able Director of this School, and is largely responsible for its 
success. | 

The Cole Lectures were delivered during the year by Rev. 
George Jackson, of Toronto, Canada, and gave great satisfaction. 
The published volume will be ready during the coming summer. 
Out of the Cole Lecture Fund was also provided a most helpful 
course of lectures given during the year by Mr. John R. Mott, 
of New York. It will be the policy of the University through the 
aid of the Cole Foundation to bring distinguished lecturers here 
to address the Biblical Department and the whole University from 
time to time. These special lecturers will not, of course, turn over 
to the University any manuscripts for publication, but their visits 
will be of great importance and value. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETICS. 


The work of the Gymnasium has been satisfactorily carried on 
during the past year under the guidance of Mr. G. T. Denton as 
Director and Mr. James Rhodes as Assistant. The following sta- 
tistics have been prepared by him concerning the work in this 
Department : 


Fall Term. 
Number jrequired ito (takerwork tc) jeu ie Cavan CMI) Alte at eae 221 
Number) excused trom work yay saute nie aol eee 1 le a 44 
Number an: tour regular lasses 200.50 Guy Ou ae ee ee 116 
Number (substituting itoothall iia eeu ks cae peti te wel nc 30 
Number an Gross  Conuntes Olio irae oie ann ac eine Deu Wc an 17 
Number «substituting utentis sosu. scr cua ale eae Da ee 15 
Number in Leaders Clase guy iy eo uiiii ee egies un rca an 8 


Spring Term. 


Number ‘required to take svork, 7 ea See ie 190 
Niurhber siniregsular (classes yaks ie a ok hae ie 20 
Number substituting itrack ieee ete en eee Ot a 44 
Number substituting: tennis) (enc oan) eye Crean a a Maa 16 
Number: substituting (baseballair. (ea aii cm en eee 63 
Number in Leaders’ Class...... sininih se ale Aen Wisisl gare alptenate He ie Ramee ere een 6 


Number excusedirom warkiyin ies a giauiens aay ee en re ae 47 
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Mr. Denton has been quite successful in keeping students at 
work and in devising forms of exercise that are interesting as 
well as profitable. There has been less than the usual complaint 
concerning neglecting work. The Supervisory Committee re- 
ceives regular reports from this Department just as from the 
. University classes, and deficiencies here are looked after with the 
same care that they receive elsewhere. | 

The University continues to maintain a prominent position 
among southern institutions in athletics. This is not the place 
to give a detailed account of records and victories. These are 
preserved elsewhere, and do not pass away easily from the mem- 
ory of students participating. It is proper that I should in this 
paragraph record my satisfaction that the University still main- 
tains its well-established record for honor in sport as well as in 
class work. I very much doubt whether the honor system could 
be maintained in class work unless it were maintained also on the 
athletic field. Students who cheat in play are very apt to cheat 
in work, especially when we remember that from their standpoint 
success in games is quite as important as success in recitations. 
Dr. W. L. Dudley, President of the Vanderbilt Athletic Associa- 
tion, continues to be the President of the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, and is also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the Rules Committee of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association of the United States. I mention gratefully also the 
work of Mr. Dan McGugin, who for three years has filled the 
position of coach of the Vanderbilt football team. Mr. McGugin 
has recently moved his law office from Detroit to Nashville, and 
has been appointed Instructor in Constitutional Law and Engi- 
neering Contracts in Vanderbilt University. He will also con- 
tinue as director of Vanderbilt athletics, and will remain in charge 
of the football team. His influence on the students working under 
him has always been wholesome, and much of the success of the 
University in athletics for the past three years is due to his able 
management. 


LIBRARY. 


Our report of last year gave in some detail the history of Li- 
brary development since our fire three years ago. That report 
showed that the 4,800 volumes saved from the fire had been in- 
creased to 15,533 within the two years. During the past year we 
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have added to the general library in College Hall 2,663 volumes 
and 626 pamphlets. The Library subscribes for ninety period- 
icals and receives about forty gratis. Of the volumes added, 
520 belong to the John J. Gill collection, which was donated 
to the University by Mr. John J. Gill, of Shelbyville, Tenn. 
This is a very valuable collection, and comprises particularly 
works on travel. It has been gotten together by Mr. Gill’s per- 
sonal efforts extending over a lifetime, and contains many valua- 
ble works on geography and adventure in every country of the 
globe. As the University Library was particularly lacking in this 
department, we value the donation of Mr. Gill all the more high- 
ly. His collection has been placed together on our shelves and a 
special label has been prepared and placed in each volume, show- 
ing the source of the gift. The University spent out of its general 
income for the additions above made to our general Library the 
sum of $4,255. This makes a total of $13,355 we have spent for 
books since our fire. No account is taken in this statement of 
the value of gifts to the Library. 

The General Library in College Hall has been increased during 
the year by removing from Science Hall our special Library in 
Geology consisting of about 2,000 volumes. This Library, 
which includes most of the private collections of Dr. J. M. 
Safford, is probably the most valuable collection of books in this 
department to be found in the South. We are glad to have it 
stored in a fireproof building. This arrangement leaves in Science 
Hall only the Library in Biology. 

We have removed during the year from College Hall to Furman 
Hall 858 volumes composing the special Library in Chemistry, and 
148 volumes to Wesley Hall as being more appropriate to the 
Biblical Department. 

The Biblical Library in Wesley Hall has been increased by the 
purchase of 128 volumes during the year at a cost of $256.37. 
This Library subscribes for twenty-three periodicals and receives 
about the same number gratis. 

The Law Library has expended for the purchase of books dur- 
ing the year the sum of $469.25. 

It must remain the policy of the University to expend as large 
a sum as possible from its general income for the purchase of 
books during the next five years. We have made gratifying 
progress in restoring the most needed books for general reference 
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and for purposes of graduate study. Special attention was given 
last year to the purchase of books for the Department of German. 
Next year Latin will come in for a large share. History and 
English, being the most popular subjects, are never neglected. 
Mathematics has been well attended to, and in addition has been 
aided by special additions from the private library of Professor 
W. J. Vaughn. We have reached the point where our professors 
can conduct their graduate courses without serious embarrass- 
ment; at the same time much remains to be added, and we should 
not decrease our expenditures for Library purposes at any time 
in the near future. We still look forward with hope to the time 
when some friend will give the University a sum of money suffi- 
cient to erect a great Library building, but such a building without 
an endowment for maintenance and for the purchase of books 
would be at present an embarrassment. The two movements 
must go hand in hand, and the call made for a Library building 
must never lack the added call for endowment and maintenance. 


DINING ASSOCIATION. 


The report from the Manager of the Club at Wesley Hall 
shows that board has been furnished during the year at about 
eleven dollars per month. This was the price at which board was 
furnished at Kissam Hall during the year 1906-07. The result 
of this was in the latter organization not satisfactory. Students 
expressed much discontent, and the Club was also running slightly 
behind and was in debt to the University. For these reasons dur- 
ing the past year the price of board was raised to thirteen dollars 
per month. In consequence there has been little or no complaint 
from students as to the character of board furnished, and the in- 
debtedness of the Dining Association to the University has been 
wiped out. The West Side Association has elected the following 
directors for next year: A. M. Souby, President; Robert Vaughn, 
Vice President; J. M. Souby, Secretary and Treasurer; J. B. Proc- 
tor, N. Dale, John C. Ransom, W. C. Rowell, Charles Cason, and 
F. P. Brumbach. 

The number of boarders has been slightly less than during the 
preceding year. Mr. John R. Waters, Treasurer and Manager, 
makes the following statement: 
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Regular boarders for eight months or more............ 129 
Regulat ‘boarders ‘Jor (Six Wnonths, is eee yee enue 31 
Regular ‘boarders for three months. ci ce siete ay eo 50 
Irrepulary boarders hy cou we ue Deena el aig elec ne ne 22 


The total receipts from all sources during the year amount to 
$21,354.87. The club has furnished two meals a day to a number 
of students for ten and one-half dollars per month instead of thir- 
teen dollars. Most of these were Law or Medical students, who 
desired to take their midday meal in the city. Arrangements have 
also been carried out as usual by which day students could take 
their midday meal in the Hall instead of returning home. 

The Board of Directors has under consideration the plan of em- 
ploying a regular caterer, who shall give all his time and attention 
to the dining room and kitchen. If employed, this will be an added 
expense of $700 or $1,000, but it is thought that this amount may 
be saved by more judicious purchasing and by better service ren- 
dered. Noconclusion in the matter has been reached as yet. 


Bau RUS Ge EW 


The work of the University Y. M. C. A. has been under the 
direction of Mr. C. D. Daniel, who was appointed Secretary last 
summer to succeed Mr. A. C. Hull, resigned. Mr. Daniel prompt- 
ly took charge last September, and has worked with great discre- 
tion, devotion, and success during the whole college year. The 
Association is organized in four Department Associations—Medi- 
cal, Dental, Theological, and Academic. In addition to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries are employed, and the 
whole Association work is under the supervision of an Alumni Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of seventeen alumni. During the 
year three hundred and ten men were enrolled as members. Regu- 
lar weekly meetings have been held throughout the year, with an 
attendance of one hundred. About twenty special meetings have 
been held at intervals, addresses being made by such men as John 
R. Mott, E. C. Mercer, W. D. Weatherford, and Clayton S. Coop- 
er. Group prayer meetings have been held almost every evening 
during the year. In twenty-one different groups two hundred 
and twenty-five men have been enrolled for Bible study. A Bible 
Study Institute was held at the University in November under the 
leadership of Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Student Secretary for the 
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South. During this Institute fifty delegates were present. During 
the year seventy-five men have been interested in mission study 
and seven have volunteered for work in foreign fields. There 
are now in the University twelve student volunteers outside the 
Theological Department. 

The Association has been very helpful in its work for new stu- 
dents. Committees met the incoming trains during the opening 
days of the University. In College Hall an Information Bureau 
was conducted, where new students were given information con- 
cerning duties of matriculation and the securing of rooms. Many 
other services in a general way were rendered these new students. 

The Association is taking steps for the inauguration of an Em- 
ployment Bureau, and it is to be hoped that something definite 
can be put on foot for the next year. Very interesting: statistics 
have been gathered from the student body concerning students 
who work while in college, and contribute largely or entirely to 
their own support. These statistics have been published in the 
January number of the VANDERBILT QUARTERLY. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted in a businesslike 
manner. Seventy-five students give this work much time, and that 
with no purpose save that of serving the University and the stu- 
dent body. The work of the Association is supported by contri- 
butions from the University itself, from the faculty, the alumni, 
and from students. The annual budget of the Vanderbilt Associa- 
tion was only $600 at the time when the University came to the 
rescue five years ago and contributed $200 toward the employ- 
ment of a regular Student Secretary. During the past year the 
Association expended the sum of $2,670, and the budget for next 
year cannot well be kept under $3,000. To raise this sum the As- 
sociation must appeal to the University and to all other contrib- 
uting friends for increase of gifts. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
no lack of funds will hamper the Association in the great work: it is 
doing. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


It is with pleasure that a record is here made of a forward 
movement in the affairs of the Vanderbilt University Alumni As- 
sociation. Dr. B. E. Young has been appointed Secretary of the 
Association, and has been furnished an office in Science Hall. Dr. 
Young proposes to put the Association on a business basis, and is 
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now systematizing all the records, correspondence, and accounts of 
the Association. He has made out a complete card file of gradu- 
ates, with addresses, etc., in all departments except the Medical. 
It is to be hoped that the Association will provide Dr. Young with 
sufficient funds to carry out his plans. It is very desirable that 
he should keep in close touch with the entire body of former stu- 
dents, bring as many as possible into the Alumni Association, and 
keep them there. Through his efforts the QUARTERLY can be 
placed in the hands of a large number of Vanderbilt graduates, 
who will in this way be kept in close touch with the University. 
Through circulars and letters distributed from his office class re- 
unions can be stimulated and the attendance from a distance on 
Commencement exercises, and especially at the alumni reunion, 
can be largely increased. The University will watch with much 
interest the new arrangements now undertaken. It is also to be 
hoped that this new organization will be effective in increasing the 
attendance on the University. 


Two NOTABLE GIFTS. 


Mention should be made in this report of two benefactions the 
University has received within recent months. One of these is 
the founding of a serial publication to be known as Vanderbilt 
University Studies, by Mr. A. H. Robinson, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Robinson has long been a firm friend of the University, and 
has manifested his friendship in various ways. In the matter just 
mentioned his interest was enlisted through the efforts of Prof. 
H. C. Tolman, who had ready for publication a very valuable paper 
on “The Behistan Inscription of King Darius.” It was very im- 
portant that such a study as the one prepared by Dr. Tolman 
should be published at the earliest possible moment in order that 
it be put in the hands of scholars in Europe and America. Mr. 
Robinson kindly bore all the expense of publishing this number, 
and will provide for the publication of other numbers of Univer- 
sity Studies in the near future. This series will provide a means 
for bringing before the public valuable articles in varied lines of 
research. Some of the numbers will no doubt be scientific in 
character, embodying research work done in our laboratories; 
others will be literary, and still others historical. It is to be hoped 
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that several numbers will appear each year; perhaps enough to 
make up one fair-sized annual volume. 

Record is also made with great appreciation of the gift by 
Gen. G. P. Thruston, of Nashville, Tenn., of his most valuable 
archeological collection. This collection has been assigned to a 
special room in College Hall, and at present fills five large cases. 
It represents a lifetime of work and interest on the part of the 
donor. General Thruston has been recognized for years as one 
of the authorities of our country on the early civilization of Amer- 
ica. He is the author of a valuable work entitled “The Antiqui- 
ties of Tennessee and the Adjacent States,’ and most of the ob- 
- jects described and illustrated in that valuable volume are found 
in the Thruston collection. This collection includes numerous ves- 
sels of pottery, a number of images and idols, and a splendid as- 
sortment of implements, discs, pipes, and ornaments, illustrating 
the life of the “stone grave race.’”’ Some of the ceremonial flints 
are rare specimens, unsurpassed by any collection in the world. 
The Thruston donation includes also a splendid exhibit in miner- 
alogy, illustrating particularly the natural forms of gems of every 
kind. This collection will always be regarded as one of the choic- 
est treasures of the University, not only educative but rare and 
unique in interest. 


REPORT OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


With the completion of the building operations it is proper to 
make report setting forth in detail the sums that have been ex- 
pended and explaining the method according to which building 
operations have been conducted. 

At the beginning it was recognized that it would not be possi- 
ble to secure satisfactory bids for the construction of College Hall. 
It was impossible to know in advance how much of the old walls 
could be utilized, and no one, therefore, could make a safe bid on 
construction. It was decided by the Building Committee to em- 
ploy a practical builder, Mr. Hawthorne, as superintendent, and 
to proceed with the construction under-his direction. We believed 
that this would be more economical, and we were sure it would 
result in securing better work. Having already adopted this plan 
for the reconstruction of College Hall, it was natural that we 
should follow the same plan in building Furman Hall. We also 
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had the hope that we could save something by the operation. In 
this we were possibly mistaken, as the sequel will show. 

Our estimate placed on the walls of the burned building that 
could be utilized for rebuilding was $40,000, and all of our expe- 
rience in rebuilding does not fail to confirm the accuracy of this 
estimate. In the light of completed operations, we do not care to 
modify it at all. The cost of wrecking the old building was heavy, 
by reason of the fact that the towers were in a dangerous condi- 
tion and had to be taken down entirely. To this end platforms 
had to be constructed inside of the brick walls extending from 
the ground to the top of the towers. This work was tedious and 
expensive, and we had to employ skilled labor in every part of 
these operations. The total cost of wrecking was $4,594. The, 
construction of College Hall has footed up an expenditure of 
$87,927.04 for the building alone. For necessary fixtures included 
in the building, as clock, bell, and inside blinds, we have expended 
$4,144.03. The expenditures for heat, light, and plumbing amount 
to $10,118.57, which gives a total for building and equipment of 
$102,189.64. Adding to this the $40,000 salvage, we have the 
present cost of the building at $142,989.64. The old building was 
carried on our books before the fire at $136,000. Our present 
building is in point of construction a far better building than the 
former one. Instead of wooden floors we have concrete floors 
throughout, so that it is practically fireproof. The old building 
had two towers and an expensively constructed roof, with large 
attic space. We have abandoned the attic for a very simple form 
of concrete roof construction, and have only one tower, which 
cost above the roof line the sum of $5,203.04 for brick work, with 
$3,135 for terra cotta, or a total of $8,338.04. The expense of 
construction was considerably increased by the terra cotta finish 
used all around the building at the top. This proved considerably 
more expensive than the brick, but it will be conceded that the 
architectural effect of the building is dependent largely on the use 
of this terra cotta. The interior arrangement of the building is 
largely what it was before the fire. This could not be altered be- 
cause of the brick walls already in place. Slight improvements 
have been made in enlarging the chapel and in connecting the 
basement with the first floor by means of inside stairways. 

Altogether, we feel that the reconstruction of College Hall has 
been successful, that we have a building handsomer in appearance 
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and of more appropriate style of architecture than the former 
building, and one far superior in point of construction. The pres- 
ent building can hardly be damaged by fire to any great extent. 
The cost seems to be reasonable for the results secured. It is 
interesting to note the estimate made by George Moore & Sons 
for the reconstruction of the old building just as it originally 
stood, with the same method of construction, which was presented 
to the insurance companies immediately after the fire and was 
used in fixing the fire loss. The total amount of that estimate 
was $95,466.28. In this estimate nothing is allowed for such fix- 
tures as clock, bell, etc. Adding these would bring the figures of 
George Moore to about $98,000. This compares very favorably 
,with our own expenditure of $102,189.64 for a far better form of 
construction. 

The point of beginning for Furman Hall was the condition 
expressed by Mrs. Furman in her will that a building should 
be erected on Vanderbilt campus costing not less than $100,- 
000. We began, therefore, with the thought of securing plans 
for a building to cost about this amount. In order to give the 
architect a basis for making plans, several of our officers vis- 
ited a number of laboratories recently erected by other institutions, 
and Dr. Dudley gave most careful attention to every detail that 
would be required in the new building. These ideas were ex- 
pressed in the form of tentative floor plans, and these floor plans 
were furnished competing architects. When the plan of Snelling 
& Potter was accepted, the estimate made by them for the con- 
struction of the building was $110,000. In accepting this plan 
we cherished the hope that we could keep within this estimate or 
perhaps lower it by reason of the fact that we proposed to do the 
work ourselves under our own superintendent. This plan of con- 
struction we had adopted necessarily for College Hall, and de- 
cided to carry it out in the construction of Furman Hall, believing 
it to be cheaper and more effective than putting out the whole 
building to some bidder. Our experience now leads us to con- 
clude that in this plan of construction we avoided many difficulties 
and secured a far better building than could have been gotten if 
the work had been let out in one contract. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that we have saved anything in the cost of construction. It 
is also clear now that the estimate of the architects was too low. 
Their figure of $110,000 did not allow for the heavy expenditure 
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necessary in providing laboratory plumbing throughout the whole 
building. As the item of plumbing was to be excluded from the 
services of the architects in making plans, they doubtless allowed 
only an ordinary figure for sanitary plumbing, making no allow- 
ance, or at least a very insufficient allowance, for the heavy expen- 
diture made necessary for the laboratories throughout the whole 
building. Instead of $110,000, the building has cost us $144,387.- 
58, and there are still a few expenditures that may be required 
during the coming year. I beg to say right at this point and in 
this connection that we have no reason to believe that the cost of 
the building has been excessive. Now that the whole structure is 
complete and can be judged as a whole, the opinion of every ex- 
pert who has inspected the building is that it is worth every cent . 
it cost. Indeed, its value is frequently estimated at considerably 
more than the sum mentioned. It is the most beautiful building 
on our campus, and there is not an inferior piece of work in the 
building. It will bear the closest scrutiny, the most detailed in- 
spection, from basement to attic. In architectural appearance it is 
satisfactory ; in arrangement for laboratory work in chemistry and 
pharmacy it is unsurpassed by any university laboratory in this 
country. It is generally conceded that there are few that at all 
equal it; there are more costly buildings and there are larger 
buildings, but there are none better arranged or better equipped 
for work. 

The increase in the cost of building may be attributed to four 
distinct factors. First I note the death of our Superintendent, 
Mr. A. E. Hawthorne. We were led to adopt our independent 
method of construction partly because of the fact that we had at 
hand the services of this experienced contractor and builder. Mr. 
Hawthorne rendered us valuable aid in the erection of College 
Hall, but his health broke down completely before Furman Hall 
had advanced far from the ground. After that we were dependent 
on the services of his assistant, one of our own graduates, Mr. M. 
S. Roberts, a most competent engineer and a man of unusual 
energy and ability. With all this, however, it was true that Mr. 
Roberts was comparatively inexperienced in this line of work, and 
we missed very much the skillful direction resulting from the long 
service of Mr. Hawthorne. The second factor is the fact that our 
building operations were carried on under a rising market. This 
was felt more keenly in the erection of Furman Hall than of Col- 
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lege Hall. The price of materials and labor advanced from ten 
to twenty-five per cent during the two years we were building. 
This fact undoubtedly raised the cost of construction thousands of 
dollars. In the third place, the Building Committee decided on a 
number of changes as the building proceeded. Some of these 
were necessary changes, but the most costly ones were made with 
the idea of increasing the usefulness of the building and adding to 
its appearance. The most expensive change was the substitution 
of stone for brick as an outside veneering. The architect’s plans 
called for a brick building with stone trimmings. It was found 
on investigation that we could use stone in place of brick at an 
added cost of about $7,000. Again, it was decided to use tile for 
roofing and marble for the stairways. These two items added 
$2,000 more. Another large increase was caused by the heating 
system adopted. Most modern laboratories—in fact, all good ones 
—are equipped with a fan system by which warm air is driven into 
the laboratories and the foul air, filled with unhealthy and unpleas- 
ant fumes, is forced out. This provides ventilation and heating 
at the same time; but this method has just about doubled the cost 
of heating apparatus. The total amount expended for the heating 
system in Furman Hall is $11,816.11. As the heating system of 
Kissam Hall cost only $6,000, it is reasonable to conclude that we 
could have installed a similar system in Furman Hall for the same 
figure. I estimate, therefore, that we have expended $6,000 addi- 
tional in order to equip Furman Hall after the manner described. 
Of this sum, one-half, or $3,000, had to be paid for the use of a 
patent regulating system, which controls automatically the temper- 
ature in each laboratory. Another figure not counted on in the 
beginning was for painting the interior walls of the building. 
These walls have been painted with zinc paint, so as to prevent 
their becoming impregnated with chemical fumes. They can now 
be washed down, and will be at all times clean and sanitary. This 
work cost $2,400. If we sum up the changes indicated, adding 
other minor ones which could be easily mentioned, we shall see 
that at least $20,000 was added to the cost of the building after 
it was begun. The last factor I mention in commenting on this 
increase of expenditure is a personal one. In the conduct of 
all our building operations the University had the constant and un- 
stinted service of several of our officers. Our Building Committee 
included not only the Chancellor, but Professor Schuerman, Dean 
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of the Engineering Department, Professor Brown, and Professor 
Dudley. Professor Schuerman more than any one else gave his 
time to this work. For eighteen months probably half of his time 
was occupied in supervising the construction work. No words 
can express the obligation of the University to all of these gentle- 
men for their constant service. At the same time we desire to 
admit our lack of experience in construction work, and therefore 
the error of some of our calculations made at the beginning of our 
task. Such construction work as we proposed was to some extent 
new, and we had no figures to guide us in previous experience of 
the University. The concrete work, for example, in College Hall 
and Furman Hall amounted to about $55,000. In this I include 
all the sum expended for floors, stairways, concrete partitions, 
roof, etc. It is not surprising that considerable error should creep 
into the most careful calculations made in advance for this work. 
But while admitting our. errors in many calculations, we can at 
least claim for the committee the most conscientious and pains- 
taking effort to protect the University and secure the best results 
in all operations undertaken. In this our work speaks for itself. 

I have had the complete accounts carefully scrutinized by Mr. 
Roberts and distributed into various items of expenditure. These 
accounts are preserved for permanent record, and will be of inter- 
est in future years. A similar distribution was made of the cost 
of constructing the Medical Building and Kissam Hall. It would 
be of great interest to us if the University had preserved similar 
records for the buildings constructed in earlier days. 

The total contents of Furman Hall amount to 800,000 cubic 
feet. The cost, therefore, of the building alone is 1414 cents per 
cubic foot. For the building complete—that is, including equip- 
ment of all kinds and laboratory plumbing—the cost foots up 18 
cents per cubic foot. 

College Hall measures in contents 933,000 cubic feet. The 
cost for the building alone is 13 7-10 cents per cubic foot; while 
the cost for the building, including equipment, is 15 3-10 cents 
per cubic foot. 

The tower above the roof contains 36,000 cubic feet, and was 
erected at a cost of 22 cents per cubic foot. 

It is quite interesting to make a comparison of our four large 
campus buildings, and for this purpose I have prepared the table 
which follows. The figures given in this table for Wesley Hall 
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are the result of careful estimates, but were not recorded on the 
books at the time the building was completed: 


College Hall. | Furman Hall, 


Wesley Hall. | Kissam Hall. 


Construction. Jo... $104,000 00] $101,502 02| $121,927 04] $108,155 66 
Architect and superv’n 6,000 OO 9,700 OO 6,000 00 6,000 oo 
Total construction...| $110,000 00} $111,202 02] $127,927 04| $114,155 66 
Equipment:. Heat..... $4,300 00 $5,993 00 $3,500. 59] $11,816 41% 
Ba Read, Abo 1,000 0O 5,084 00 3,996 42 3,715 O61 
Plumping soe y 3,642 CO 9,400 OO 2,535 56 3,890 65 
PEOTA UN ona yh fee aaa $8,942 00} $21,277 00} $10,118 57} $19,422 37 
Laboratory plumbing ioarain sage cctd eee necesie veal malaga Nara oft $9,294 85 
Fixtures reckoned part 
pS AST ehI Eo Fins: Boye ta Bi GaN eA AA ate) Bony $4,144 03 1,514 70 
Extras outside building|]............ Be SOO) OO eames cia be utero, yar Lin 
Grand total (2035... $118,942 00] $137,979 02) $142,189 64' $144,387 58 
FINANCIAL. 


The building operations that have been outlined in the foregoing 
paragraph called for an outlay during the past year of approxi- 
mately $76,500. Since our fire three years ago the total expendi- 
tures from rebuilding funds amount to nearly $300,000. The 
bulk of this has been used for Furman Hall and College Hall. 
Not much has yet been expended out of these funds for scientific 
and library purposes. The University hopes to supply these 
needs from annual appropriations out of the income. Donations 
to the Rebuilding Fund during the past year amount to only 
$1,528.18. The University still has on hand a number of notes 
and open subscriptions from parties contributing to this fund, and 
it is hoped that as business improves it may be possible to collect 
several thousand dollars additional. In the last number of the 
University QUARTERLY was published a complete list of all sub- 
scriptions received up to May 1, 1908. The following tables pre- 
sent a classified exhibit of the income and expenditures of the 
University in all Departments during the past year: 
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II]. DETAILED STATEMENT oF RECEIPTS FOR YEAR ENpING May I, 1908, IN 
Four DEPpARTMENTS—viz., ACADEMIC, ENGINEERING, 
PHARMACY, BIBLICAL. 


Enrerest om) General’ Endowments eee ee, Gara ed $ 74,691 50 
HeedreViatriculationy + ite cera ie ee eae UN a el nig 5,845 00 
Fees, Tuition, Academic and Engineering...../.....-0.0cs0+: 20,460 75 
Peon Uinitiond,. (Harmacy io sole os abn tee etond gL Woe kiae rm ee ies 2,075 00 
Pees LA DOLATOTERS: Yai'< che vat en Ry Mkt One Ot che Mee 4,034 71 
Heese (brary. 4), eer suai hen, nan Wh eR GR Die bor TOR t ryan Naud 2,330 00 
eee EP LOMIaS, 2 CTCL Fi oii Se May te Ey mn tea mth RE LEY 390 40 
Wotlections Old) ‘nitions Notest oui ie meee yt enw ob laine 1,158 22 
Collections: Specials Contribution jue eer mele oe ue 1,403 40 

POTN ey ree che ras ley ne Red age ie Wh ach ave eal PRCA RR earn ee $112,388 98 
Forward) tronb yearv1G07 re Ua re a Ore UR a een 5,000 00 
Interest on Scholarship Funds invested separately............ 7,140 00 

Ore Vala di daycc) EL Ainbanr dea aLoual Memmcnn Bebra anal e IW Ry NUMA E ARNE Oh $124,528 98 


James H. KIrKLaANnp. 


DEAN’S REPORT, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University: 


As Dean of the Academic Department, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report upon some of the items of administration 
that have occupied the attention of the officers during the past 
year. Most of them have come under the supervision of the Su- 
pervisory Committee, of which the Dean of the Engineering and 
the Dean of the Academic Departments are the working members, 
and are common to the Academic and Engineering Departments. 
The data are derived from the Book of Absences and Excuses 
kept by the Committee for these two Departments, which should 
show, but does not as yet accurately show, the students on the 
rolls of the several classes at any and all times; and from the 
semiannual reports of grades made by the professors for record 
in the University Grade Books, which frequently do not contain 
the names of students who have been in the class too brief a time 
to make a record and do contain the names of others who have 
made up work, without being reported as members of the class 
accountable for attendance. Both of these categories are small; 
but they cause discrepancies in the number of students accounted 
for in different tables in this report and in the Chancellor’s report, 
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which are based on the reports of the instructors at the end of 
the year and on the bursar’s report of matriculations. 


ABSENCES AND EXCUSES, 


During the past year a new rule governing absences and excuses 
has been in effect. Under its provisions cases of prolonged ab- 
sence, arising generally from illness, are handled by the Super- 
visory Committee on their individual merits. Generally the stu- 
dent is allowed to go in with a reduced amount of work. Some- 
times an insistent student resumes the whole of his work under 
protest, and succeeds in satisfying more than the minimum class 
requirements in all of it. Absences to represent the University 
on Athletic Teams, the Glee Club, Debating Teams, etc., for se- 
rious but brief spells of illness, and on account of important busi- 
ness, are excused. But excused absences count as one-half and un- 
excused absences count as one each in determining the number 
of cuts which a student is allowed to take in each subject during 
a term without penalty of any sort. This number is three, five, 
and seven respectively for classes which meet two, three, and four 
times per week. Absences in excess of these amounts involve as 
penalty an extra examination for which a fee of five dollars must 
be paid to the bursar. 

The record kept by the Supervisory Committee of the absences 
of students from class exercises, and the causes of absence, may 
be summarized as follows: 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON ABSENCES AND EXCUSES, 1907-08. 


First Term. Second Term. 
No. students, Academic and Engineering, undergrad- 


TRESS PH PT RAMU SRG MIS Ace OLE Mu ee en aos Home nN 310 300 
No. classes taken per man (estimated)............... 5% 5% 
No. hours or periods per man per week (estimated)... 16 16 
No. absences, average per student.................0. 18 20 
Aggregate number of hours or periods per term...... 266 254 
Percenitabe \of absences tev sas wireiiemtudee By a aaa 770 8% 
Of the aggregate absences there were excused for 

SICKNESS aah Sa dens Re Vd aw Lay eae In emma ee 26.47% 28.57% 
For ‘emergencies (o.oo ea ea esr ee eee 9.57% 7.67% 
For absences from the University with athletic teams, 

Glee (lib, Meter Ue Mire Muah aly Me Naan Ue aa 6.5% 9.5% 
‘Dotal excused tT a ee Cy a nae 42.470 45.6% 
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First Term. Seco: d Term. 


Number of students absent no times......).......+-00 5 3 
Number of students absent 10 times or less............ 156 103 
Number of students absent I1 to I5 times.............. 48 a 
Number of students absent 16 to 20 times............ 51 47 
Number of students absent 21 to 30 times............ 32 43 
Number of students absent 31 times or more.......... 18 3I 


A comparison with the report for the year 1906-07 suggests 
these comments: The first term of 1906-07 represents conditions 
under the old system, when all excuses for sickness were accepted, 
regardless of its seriousness and duration; and a deduction from 
the grade was made in proportion to the number of unexcused 
absences. The number seemed large and led to an effort during 
the second term to reduce the absences by a system analogous to 
the one now in force. Both terms of the past year have been regu- 
lated by the same rule. The Committee is not conscious of any in- 
creased leniency in its enforcement; but it was quite noticeable 
that familiarity with the working of the rule encouraged a number 
of students to take more cuts during the second term than they 
ventured to take during the first. 

Comparing the two years, it appears that the number of stu- 
dents taking thirty-one or more cuts (say an average of five or 
six in each class during a term, or an aggregate of two whole 
weeks) was very much reduced. But the average number of 
absences per man and the percentage of absences to times due 
has remained about the same. The increase in the percentage of 
unexcused absences and the decrease in the percentage of those 
excused, especially for sickness, merely reflect the change in the 
method of classification. The relatively large increase in the sec- 
ond term of those absent an excessive number of times is in part 
due to the conduct, to be noted later, of quite a number who be- 
gan to attend irregularly and to drop out of one class and then 
out of another just before the close of the term, having practically 
determined not to return, and finally not even to try to get credit 
for the current term, which indeed could not by that time have 
been done without taking a penalty examination. The number 
of penalties actually enforced was not large. In most cases a 
failure to pass in the subject, making it necessary to take it 
over in class another year, superseded the lesser penalty for ab- 
sence. 
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The conclusions that are suggested by the experience of last 
year in comparison with the year preceding it, which may or may 
not be confirmed by further experience, are: (1) It is hard to 
trace direct connection between a moderate amount of absence 
and rank in class, at least the meeting of the minimum class re- 
quirements. Most of those who failed in one or more subjects 
were not deficient in attendance. Where excessive absences and 
failure go together they are not alone; but go along with weak- 
ness of character (lack of application, lack of self-control, loss of 
interest in the work, and indulgence in habits recognized to be 
inconsistent with good scholarship). (2) Apparently the rule 
will encourage rather than discourage cutting of a limited amount, 
and so keep up the aggregate and the average; but apparently 
also it will discourage it and perhaps effectively hold it within the 
maximum limits except for those who have not and will not 
cultivate scholarly disposition and habits and who by it will be 
the more quickly brought to the issue of mending their ways or 
leaving the University. (3,) It does not appear that the limit of 
allowed cuts is too low or that the penalty for excessive absence 
is falling with undue severity. If the limit is larger than neces- 
sary, further experience may give data for determining what 
would be a wiser one to establish. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Supervisory Committee receives reports of students delin- 
quent in scholarship twice during the course of the first term and 
three times during the second term; besides full reports of all 
students after finals and intermediates. The following tables give 
a summary of the reports for the past year and the year previous: 


1905-07. 1907-08. 


students not reported ‘at lany» time <i...) yen ope eiew se ae ae 63 117 
Students reported less than three times in any one subject..110 I4I 
Students reported three or more times in at least one sub- 

bat Mae aM INI N yCHd sc PAU LAS MCA IE IAL Gn). | Ye 68 31 
Students who dropped out during the year................ 28 23 


Total, { Academic and Engineering) (i240. 900-0 eee 269 322 
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For intermediates and finals the summaries are: 


INTERMEDIATES, FINALS, 
1906-07. 1907-08. 1906-07. 1907-08, 
Students reported in no subject........ 167 218 192 224 
Students reported in one subject........ 58 55 34 50 
Students reported in two subjects...... 24 25 26 19 
Students reported in three subjects...... 9 14 6 18 

Students reported in four or more sub- 

NOCES Ie pects clue hak ene Wao ee ane II 12 II II 
Total (Academic and Engineering). 269 322 269 322 


Approximately an aggregate of 150 instances of failure in a 
subject were reported at the finals in 1906-07 and 180 in 1907-08. 
In each year eighty-five of the failures at finals had been preceded 
by failure at intermediates. 

More than half of the aggregate failures were of freshmen; 
and nearly all of those who failed in three or four subjects. Most 
of those who prove to be unprepared or who lack the intellectual 
and moral powers to meet the demands of college life do not sur- 
vive the first year. 

It is the studied policy of the University, in maintaining high 
and rigid requirements for entrance, to exclude those who are 
poorly prepared. It is deemed a higher university policy, and 
better for the student himself to deny him entrance rather than 
to allow him to enter with inadequate preparation and then humil- 
iate and discourage him by dismissal early in his course for an 
inability to do the work that might have been ascertained before 
he entered. The general success of the policy is indicated by the 
fact that those who drop out are not by any means all among those 
who made the poorest showing at entrance; and by the further 
fact that rarely is a man dismissed for sheer lack of intellectual 
ability or for mere lack of good preparation. They are generally 
those who have shown some moral weakness—lack of application, 
lack of ambition and purpose, the forming of bad habits—which 
has become more serious in college than it had become before. 
The lack of purpose or the abandonment of the purpose to take 
a degree affects the scholarship very seriously, for a matter that 
looks so innocent. 

Other data that come into the office from the professors and in- 
structors show the following results: 
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The aggregates in this table show a somewhat larger percent- 
age of conditions and failures than last year. Otherwise the 
differences are such as might be expected from year to year; or 
such as the history of the particular class accounts for. The 
number of failures in Chemistry I. and Mathematics I. is unusual- 
ly large. The work in English I. was more exacting than ever 
before. Very few comparatively made an honor grade, and the 
number of failures is large. The number who were dropped back 
from French II. to French I. is unusual. They were entering 
students, whose knowledge of French I. was overestimated, most 
of them coming in by transfer or on certificate. 

Forty-two students in the Academic Department carried six 
subjects successfully instead of five, sixteen of them being fresh- 
men. Five carried seven subjects; and six of the seniors, one in 
six of those who graduated, completed the work in three years. 

The honors for scholarship which were published on the Com- 
mencement Programme give the following summary: 


SENIORS, JuNiors. SOPHOMORES. FRESHMEN. IRREG- 

Acad. Eng, Acad, Eng. Acad. Eng. Acad. Eng. uLars. 
Five or more subjects... 13 2 oi) 2,2 Qa: SO ie 
HOUSUSUDTECES|) «ues cet UA Amid Giri 6272 I 

Three subjects ...../... ata Ties ate: Aiur 

EL WO) TStDILCCES sts sales cle Avro Pins TORS vi Wa: Ny 
ChiemsubpEectari. <i seeen Arid Gs Siine a TO I 
ING SHDTECKIE Wats Melk wees Cine IQA Grins 43 16 5 
‘Lotal in-class in, June. 37" 13 38 4I STiyray 90 29 7 


Nine members of the senior class made a grade of 86 per cent 
on their work, calculated under the rules of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, only eight of whom could be elected under the limitation 
requiring that the number elected shall not exceed one-quarter 
of the number graduating. Those who received election were: 
Clifton S. Boswell, Alice Porter Clark, Ruby R. Hanlin, John 
Hill, Nannie Hardin Moore, Lawrence W. Murphy, James M. 
Souby, and Elizabeth Young. 

During the year the numbers in the Engineering Department 
were maintained with unusual steadiness. None withdrew dur- 
ing the year, though three on account of poor scholarship have 
been asked not to return, and six others may return only on pro- 
bation. In the Academic Department two matriculated who with- 
drew immediately without enrolling in any classes; two withdrew 
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to go into business; seven withdrew for financial reasons; twelve 
withdrew because of poor scholarship. One has been requested 
not to return and twelve others notified that they will be allowed 
to return only on probation. Of the twelve who are classed as 
leaving because of poor scholarship, either on their own initiative 
or at the request of the Faculty, it must be said that weakness of 
character and purpose rather than of intellect or preparation was 
the prime cause. Some had no purpose to remain longer than 
the year, began to neglect the hard work, fell behind, and then | 
withdrew; others lacked application, were inattentive to duties, 
brought with them habits that interfered with scholarship, or in 
the liberty of college discipline fell into such habits and dropped 
out rather than make the effort to redeem themselves. Four new 
students and one second-year man left, or were asked to leave, aft- 
er intermediates. Three first-year men and four second-year men 
left during the second term. Very few of those who pass beyond 
the sophomore year give trouble or concern on account of con- 
duct or scholarship. 


RuLE AGAINST HAZING. 


The friction that annually has arisen between the two lower 
classes, in which some of the upper classmen are unfortunately 
found to be involved as instigators and even participants, took 
on unusual proportions last fall. The entering class showed un- 
usual spirit and organization, and resisted. The usual forms of 
hazing and interference with freshman social festivities led to re- 
taliation and re-retaliation until all parties were very willing to 
have the Faculty interfere and put a stop to it. In doing so it 
took occasion to forbid the organization of freshman clubs and 
to limit the number of public entertainments given by the sopho- 
more club. It also required all members of the two lower classes 
to sign an obligation not to indulge in or incite the hazing of in- 
dividuals or class conflicts of any sort, and it will require this ob- 
ligation of all who matriculate hereafter. 


DEBATING COUNCIL. 


The debating interests of the University were watched over and 
directed by the newly organized Debating Council. The results 
were encouraging. The members of the Council—including four 
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of the busiest professors and nine students, who were certainly not 
among those with the fewest college obligations upon them—were 
very faithful in attendance upon the Council meetings, and worked 
with zeal and interest. The new Council shows similar interest. 
A summary of the debating contests of the year appears elsewhere 
among the news items of this number of the QUARTERLY. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 


The interest in the entrance examinations was even wider than 
usual this year. Questions were sent out to more than eighty 
schools, some of which had asked for them and others of which 
had been in correspondence with the University concerning re- 
quirements for entrance or conditions of securing the certificating 
privilege. Papers were returned by 295 individuals from thirty- 
four schools in thirty places in eight States, twenty-one of the 
schools being in this State. Last year 337 individuals from twen- 
ty-nine schools in twenty-seven places in seven States sent in 
papers, twenty of the schools being in Tennessee. Five schools 
in the State which have the certificating privilege sent in papers 
from students, some of whom expect to enter. But most of the 
papers were sent in to be read as a test of the school’s work. One 
school sent in papers from four students who had covered the 
work, but had not earned the certificate. 

Including those who took partial or preliminary examinations 
in certain subjects, 183 candidates took examinations on less than 
three subjects apiece; twenty-eight were examined on three sub- 
jects; and eighty-three on four or more. Last year 223 candidates 
were examined on less than three subjects, fifty-six on three sub- 
jects, and fifty-eight on four or more; the year before the numbers 
were 160, forty-nine, and seventy-two, respectively. The follow- 
ing table will show the work of the candidates by subjects for 
three years: 


Latin. 
1905-06. 1906-07. 1907-08. 
Passed CWHOLG pie me an cee 1o te One aH OG y 38 32 13 
MASSER (Patt oat olde stad sais tuted tami Gane ere 67 36 128 
1st ie es (er wel, OM EP ERE EP CER EEL Ee be Cp 25 22 16 
Not read (owing to illness of professor)...... : 77 


MOtAIST Sa. veces Rove wR Anew a Ads asec laws 130 167 157 
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Greek 1905-06 1906-07. 
Passed whole) ils cece wales eal blp cre ce are mene 15 7 
Passed if Part). ass wig ws wove wine ee arahele een ete abel oie 4 I 
PaO Mie Bas cules ws ee esa ee Cotleibe eine eee Ne 16 I5 
EDOEAIS (Ulead acecin eee Bie iat MET Ran a ete 35 33 
; Algebra. 
Passed (whole) coed ea CU teu 73 86 
Passed (part) vec sey ea sie eure ewe eae Outil 26 44 
ASEM Cre MCG AMES RUN SOP URES Al AUR MMR ae 19 42 
ORAS FN ea RCC hei Miao ren aN TIL Ran CU ey ny a 118 182 
Geometry 
PBSSCOMLWUOIE) oS ivale tee O vote Ri pa ee eee 54 83 
Passed MAGaSt ) Meu wate gs Isat ony Ul rc tH 35 40 
UAE HE Cond Baie sn uy ER J CHUL PRB POLO SOU AD WSU A HN 14 27 
BOOTSIS Ge wa CiPecu ne Lwin tar: tau QD plants ere Meet 103 150 
English. 
PRASSEM WNW lun na apa Aeterna a Neneh a eI ae 64 30 
MENT T=26 RN SANSA MAGS LUA MIT SCR Mea graf Pal 50 63 
ORAS NN ee Taga ae Aes (vane ane Sita at gt 114 93 
History. 
PASSE Viet a cle te nite Roa iade ee ae anus Ba TN ten eer Calan is 58 AI 
Fea ii a uiuie niu Craigie ete diate: orate RMN Mane atl aN 32 57 
OP Otals pig cious the ki aren aa Rue Aout A oa 90 98 
Science. 
Passed a icericn acm. piece uel Manel at are MA tie ak 22 62 
Mailed te CUNO tM Aor CL Ca aeat AeA MARE II 21 
Not ceported Je gern sea Count ees we ae 14 
1h OUEST TA IN Ie re ener uae OMI UG A RE QUE 33 57 
German 
Passed (Uwhole) ies aurrineii ot ie eine aa eee 35 14 
BEET Cle Mra pan nr UML AS AD AHA MuHa Ana A NPM A 10 19 
Ota Oe W a e ae aN titi HeMn ConA, Hacer BN 45 33 
French 
Passed) CwHOLE) eee ica ga san mona Waar Mees 28 9 
Pate yen er MMe arn Ma le PM aul g ah 5 2 


AL OLS ee inne Ie ie oe a Cl nn aan manu i at 22 II 
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THE STANDARD OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


There are many encouraging indications of progress in the ele- 
vation of college entrance requirements. The standard of four- 
teen units, which the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching established as its test, so fully accords with the prac- 
tice in most parts of the country and with general judgment of 
what is reasonable and proper that it may be considered as the 
accepted American standard. The Methodist colleges of the 
South are nearly all making their plans to enforce it as the stand- 
ard of entrance within the next two or three years. Other denomi- 
national and privately endowed institutions are accepting it one 
after another in quite rapid succession. The State institutions are 
making their plans to do the same in the immediate future. 

But it is a matter of question and grave concern whether the 
high schools which are established or are being established will, 
with present conditions prevailing of equipment, length of course, 
inadequate supply of qualified teachers, and low salaries, be able 
to prepare their students to meet the requirements successfully. 
If the practice, which is so general in the South, of admitting stu- 
dents on the certificate of the principal is continued without safe- 
guard, it is to be feared that many will be sent to college before 
they have covered all of the work or at least before it has been 
covered thoroughly. Under these conditions of too eager haste 
to record progress the need of thoroughly testing students for ad- 
vancement into college is more important than ever. 

Vanderbilt University holds to its long-established policy of ad- 
mitting students preferably by examination, and by certificate only 
from schools whose work has been thoroughly tested. This policy 
doubtless keeps down the number of matriculates somewhat, but 
it does not prevent it from growing steadily and healthily. It 
does keep out the unprepared, but it does not keep out the well 
prepared and the ambitious. On the contrary, general experience 
and the success of institutions in other parts of the country which 
follow the same practice indicate that such students covet honor- 
ably the distinction of meeting the tests. The University believes 
that it can continue to do, as it has done in the past, a public 
service by standing in the South for entrance by examination; 
and it hopes that.its attitude in this matter will be recognized and 
appreciated. FREDERICK W. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY NEWS 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 


- Seen in retrospective, the Commencement of 1908 seems to have 
been the most successful and enjoyable in the annals of Vander- 
bilt University. Each day of the festival was marked by a real 
event. The sermon on Sunday was one of unusual power. Alum- 
ni Day was a rubric in the chronicles of the Association. ‘Tues- 
day witnessed the election of nine new members of the Board of 
Trust, five of these being reelected members, and the four new 
ones being chosen from among the nominees of the alumni. 
Wednesday brought the largest class that has ever been recom- 
mended for degrees by the faculties of the five departments that 
join in the exercises of Commencement Day. This commence- 
ment was an apt climax to a session which is marked by the 
largest attendance in our history, 902 students being enrolled, and 
by the largest graduating class, 198 degrees being conferred by 
the seven departments of the University. 


CLASS DAY. 


Owing to rain, the Class Day exercises were held’in College 
Hall instead of on the Chancellor’s lawn, as has been the custom 
for years. All the elaborate outdoor preparations made by the 
Vanderbilt Woman’s Club and by the force of electricians and 
carpenters were rendered null and void by the bad weather. How- 
ever, the campus ladies were undaunted, and soon had appropri- 
ate arrangements perfected indoors. The Senior Promenade was 
held in the debating society halls, where the two sororities served 
refreshments to the large crowd in attendance. 

The class speeches were delivered and the pipe of peace was 
smoked in the University Chapel amid beautiful decorations with 
palms and flowers. Clifton S. Boswell, President of the Class of 
08, directed the ceremonies. Miss Nannie Moore read the class 
history, a chronicle in humorous vein of the epic deeds of the 
class and a prediction of their future achievements. Four mem- 
bers of the Glee Club—Messrs. Howell, Bennie, Vaughn, and Mc- 
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Collum—then rendered some much-enjoyed numbers. The class 
history was continued by S. Cecil Ewing, and his product was 
likewise much enjoyed. Neil P. Cullom added to his already long 
forensic record by the class poem, which we may characterize as 
sovereign near-poetry. Following him came Ernest C. Webb, the 
“Faculty Knocker,’ who evolved numerous quaint conceits from 
his jester-brain. He “gave vent to the spleen that had been ac- 
cumulating for the past four years,” and perpetrated many satur- 
nalian gibes at the expense of prominent members of the faculty. 
Some of his remarks, however, were quite personal and in ex- 
tremely bad taste. ‘Alma Mater,” rendered by the quartette and 
class, closed the exercises. An Italian band furnished the music 
for these public exercises and the Promenade which followed. 


THE SERMON. 


The flame of enthusiasm, kindled in the life of Moses by the 
burning bush on the plain of Midian, was the subject of a vigor- 
ous sermon to the graduating class on June 14 by Dr. W. J. 
Dawson, of Taunton, Mass., with an audience in attendance which 
completely filled the University Chapel. Seldom has so powerful 
a preacher addressed the Vanderbilt community. His most ap- 
propriate theme was impressively handled. ‘Probably never be- 
fore in the history of this institution,” said Dean W. F. Tillett in 
introducing the preacher, “has a graduating class had the privi- 
lege of hearing a man so well known and distinguished on two 
continents.” 

Several selections were rendered by the Wesley Hall Quartette 
before the address. Dr, W. J. Young made the opening prayer, 
and Dr. Tillett then introduced the speaker. He took his text 
from the second verse of the third chapter of Exodus: “And the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, the bush burned with 
fire, and the bush was not consumed.” 


“Tf any one should desire,” said the preacher, “to study the forces that 
underlie a life of great redemptive power, no story could be better suited 
to the purpose than that of Moses.” Then, outlining his rather obscure 
birth, he told of Moses becoming a dweller in a king’s palace, the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. “Tradition says,’ he continued, “that Moses was a 
great general in the armies of Pharaoh, and it may well be believed. He 
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had probably the greatest, broadest mind in all antiquity. He was near 
enough to a slave to know the oppressions of his people and near enough 
to a king to know the magnificent life of royalty. He began his life with 
an act of unprincipled violence. At the beginning he was a wanderer, a 
fugitive, an exile, a dweller in the wilderness. This man, who had stood 
upon the steps of a throne, became a shepherd. He was a man who had 
utterly failed in life, and he knew it. He who was capable of ruling a 
great kingdom was eating the grudged bread of a relation, who perhaps 
scorned him for his failure. But it was in this wilderness that he was to 
learn the last great lesson in the burning bush. 

“What was the burning bush? What does it signify? Of what is it a 
symbol? Fire, I might reply, is a symbol of purity. It is a symbol of in- 
tensity. It is a symbol of life. It is‘a symbol of the very divine life itself. 
But it is more than these, I think. It is the symbol of an enthusiasm— 
ardent, pure, incorruptible—a flame which has always burned in the hearts 
of the great men who have accomplished much for their race and their 
time. 

“And the bush was not consumed.’ So the soul is kept alive by its 
burning. The flame of anger against wrong, against injustice, is a flame 
that may burn in a thousand souls; but the flame of anger against wrong 
is a flame that does consume. It is not enough. It is not sufficient equip- 
ment for a great life. The man in whose heart this flame burns needs yet 
another thing: he needs enthusiasm for right and that faith in God and 
right that lies behind enthusiasm. This faith had been destroyed in 
Moses. He must have felt that God had surely forsaken him in his lone- 
liness, when out of the burning bush in the wilderness the voice of God 
proclaimed: ‘I am that I am.’ 

“What does enthusiasm for God mean? ‘I believe in God Almighty, 
Maker .. . We all repeat the Creed. We all believe in it, perhaps. 
But, after all, this is merely a phrase until we translate it into the personal. 
Until the belief in God, the Almighty Creator, incarnates itself into one’s 
life it is largely a meaningless phrase. The God to whom my footsteps are 
known, the God by whom my thoughts are read—belief in him must be- 
come personal and vital, and not till then is there any meaning to the 
phrase of the Creed. For this life we do not need elaborate creeds. 

“Don’t measure a creed by its dimensions, but by its intensity. The 
illiterate camel driver of the desert, armed with a fragment of a creed, 
was able to free a whole nation from idolatry, and to leave behind him a 
trail of light so intense that the centuries have emphasized rather than 
obscured it. And yet his creed was simply: ‘God is great; I am his 
prophet.’ If a man takes but a fragment of a truth and that permeates his 
entire life, he will live a greater life than the man who subscribes to all 
things, but has never felt the flame of enthusiasm for truth.” 

The picture of Moses, there alone on the plains of Midian, his life thus 
far a failure, was then vividly limned by the speaker. He was compared 
to those men who have the consciousness that they are fitted for higher 
things, who are compelled for the sake of a mere wage to toil over a 
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desk adding a column of figures or bend over a mass of whirring ma- 
chinery. “They may say surely God has forsaken us,” he continued. “It 
is just here that the highest vocation in life comes. To keep the heart true 
to its highest ideals—that’s the greatest heroism in the world. Not the 
great general who commands an army or leads a forlorn hope at the 
crux of some fierce battle shows the highest type of heroism, but some 
lone man or woman in the terrible loneliness of a great city, a loneliness 
far more fearful than that of the desert, who keeps the torch of the ideal 
burning bright. ‘That’s the most heroic thing in the world. So I say to 
you who aie going away from this center of learning to stoop over hum- 
ble tasks, remember that, though there may be a desert of Midian, there 
is also a burning bush there. But how are we to be sure of God?” 

The speaker told-of Lady Henry Somerset, one of the world’s greatest 
women. He pictured her as forever reading, studying, poring over re- 
ligious philosophies, trying to find the light in the midst of a busy social 
life, but all to no avail. Then one day when she was alone there came a 
voice to her, saying: “My child, live as though I am, and thou shalt know 
that I am.” Immediately she forsook frivolities, and her life since that 
time has become the revelation of the truth of the voice. “Live in the 
light of the clearest truth and a clearer truth will come to you,” continued 
the speaker. “ ‘Live my life and you'll have my creed,’ was the reply of 
the old priest when some one said to him that with his creed a good life 
would be easy. 

“Enthusiasm for God is not altogether enough. You have to translate 
it into human terms, and that means duty. Every vision brings a duty. 
Unless you take up the duty that comes with the vision, your vision may 
prove a curse to you instead of a blessing. With the vision of the burning 
bush, to Moses came the message: ‘Go back into Egypt. He began im- 
mediately to make excuses, and finally came to the fact that he was not 
eloquent. The Voice from the bush replied, ‘Go, and I will be thy mouth,’ 
and at that moment the very flame leaped into the heart of Moses. So let 
it be with us. You can give voice to excuses to which the devil will give a 
fine semblance of humility. Draw near to the bush, and you will come out 
a man afire. And so Moses passed from the vision to duty and went back 
to Egypt clothed in power to live his life. 

“He has had the vision and has taken up the duty, but a new thing has 
entered his life. As I said at first, the flame may be taken as a symbol of 
divine life. It saturated the entire bush, and yet the bush was not con- 
sumed. It is a symbol of eternal life. So that day Moses received the 
life eternal and its power came upon him. Long afterwards when he 
climbed the hill of Nebo in the sunset light his eye was not dead, his 
step was not forced, his power was not abated. He was eternally young. 
The secret of eternal youth came to him that day on the plain of Midian 
when the flame of God entered his heart. Millions daily pray Chrysos- 
tom’s prayer that God grant them in this life the knowledge of truth and 
in the next life eternal. But I think St. Chrysostom had this backward. 
I could wait until the next world for knowledge of truth, but I could not 
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wait for eternal life. It is not something that rises up out of the mists 
of dissolution. It is in the present tense: “This is life eternal, to 
know. ” I say that Moses received the gift of eternal life and 
eternal youth that day. Age is not measured by years, but by qualities. 
Age is dissolution. I know men of five and twenty who are old. They 
are weary. They have lost all faith in life. On the other hand, I have 
known men over eighty who were still young to the very last moment. 

“All through the ages men have stood in the market places of human 
life and cried their wares, elixirs of life and youth, and at the call of the 
charmers men and women have flocked thither. But they are all im- 
postors, every one. But I am not an impostor, and I have the secret. 
This is the secret: “To know Jesus Christ and him crucified” If you want 
to live long, live for the highest and greatest things. If you want to grow 
old, live for the small, inconsequential things. Heat the furnace seven 
times hotter—that’s what keeps people young. This runs all through his- 
tory and biography.” He pointed to Wesley, Gladstone, and General 
Booth, paying a great tribute to the latter. “His name will go down in 
history along with Wesley’s. He caught the flame and lived the flame 
life. ’ 

“My plea to you is for enthusiasm. No one but enthusiasts really count 
in history. The enthusiasm of Wesley made him what he was. Matthew 
Arnold’s father was ‘radiant with ardor divine,’ and that’s what made him 
what he was. Enthusiasm makes the statesman. Thousands of Puritans 
believed just as Cromwell did, but they didn’t believe with the same pas- 
sion. Men and women, enthusiasm is what we want to-day. We can be 
enthusiastic for sport, for art, for literature, for wealth; but isn’t there 
something higher? Be enthusiastic for the redemption of the poor, for 
the righting of the wrongs of the oppressed, for the establishment of the 
kingdom of righteousness, for the spread of the truth that is in Christ. 

“To-day there are three lamps above the altar of religion. The lamp 
of truth still burns brightly. Occasionally it grows dim, but only to grow 
in brightness as time goes on. The lamp of beauty never burned brighter 
than it does to-day. The lamp of enthusiasm is dying down, growing 
dim. I want you to consecrate yourselves to its rekindling. To live a 
great life, choose the highest thing to live for. 

“Your newspapers to-morrow will be filled with the happenings of 
to-day. They will teli of murders, of fires, of politics; but they will miss 
the greatest thing that will happen to-day. Somewhere in some metropoli- 
tan church, perhaps, or maybe in some little hut on a lonely mountain 
side, some man or woman is going to catch the vision of the burning bush, 
and that will be the day’s greatest event. If we are going to have this 
great republic vindicate its claims to liberty and freedom, it will come from 
the flame of the burning bush. You'll never have a statesman who will 
lift society’s ranks higher who doesn’t believe in God. You'll never have 
a President whose name will live in history who hasn’t caught a vision 
and taken up his duty for God and the truth. God help us to consecrate 
ourselves, and may this be the hour of consecration!” 
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Bishop Charles B. Galloway pronounced the benediction. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson was born at Towcester, Northampton, En- 
gland, in 1854. He was first ordained as a Wesleyan minister in 
1875, resigning in 1892 after having held many appointments to 
become the pastor of the Highbury Quadrant Congregational 
Church, London. As a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical 
Council, held at Washington in 1891, he first came to this coun- 
try. In 1905 he returned to America and has been engaged in 
evangelistic and lecture work in the past few years in the United 
States and in Europe. Dr. Dawson is the author of more than a 
score of books and treatises on religious and literary subjects. 


ALUMNI Day. 
The Business Meeting. 


The thirtieth annual business meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion was called to order at 2:45 p.M., June 15, in the geology 
lecture room by President W. R. Cole. Important actions of the 
Executive Committee during the year were approved, after which 
the reports of other officers and committees were delayed in order 
to take up at once the question of alumni nominees to the Van- 
derbilt Board of Trust. The committee appointed earlier in the 
year to select names reported the following: W. C. Branham, 
Elliott H. Jones, Joseph W. Folk, Dr. E. B. Chappell, Dr. W. J. 
Young, Robert F. Jackson, Ed T. Seay, Horace H. White, and 
John H. Watkins. This list of nominees was accepted, and a 
motion was adopted praying the Board of Trust to elect one-half 
of its new members from among them. A committee was sent 
at once with these nominations to the Committee on New Mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Much interest was aroused by the report of the Committee 
on Publicity and Promotion, appointed last year, and made 
up of Messrs. William Hughes, J. L. Cuninggim, and A. G. 
Hall. This report provides tentative plans looking toward 
the establishment of a general bureau to organize the alumni 
throughout the country, raise a permanent fund from them, and 
increase the attendance of students. Another of its plans is one 
arranging a bureau of self-help for needy students. It provides 
for a new salaried official, who shall have all these matters in 
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charge and who can organize and visit local alumni associations 
wherever a nucleus is to be found. Hr. Hughes explained the 
bill very thoroughly. Taking up its financial side, he showed 
what the alumni of Branham and Hughes School had already ac- 
complished by a system of small annual payments made by a 
great many contributors during a term of years. He declared 
-for this slogan: “Fifteen hundred students and $250,000 addi- 
tional endowment from the alumni in the next ten years!’ Amid 
the applause of alumni he showed that such results were entirely 
feasible by vigorous action. The plan was adopted, section by 
section, practically as read. 

The new plan for the selection of alumni nominees to the Board 
of Trust also aroused much discussion. The plan as brought in by 
the Executive Committee was a combination of the suggestions of 
Robert L. Burch and Dr. F. W. Moore, and provided for the 
election of nominees by the whole body of active alumni, with the 
minimum amount of red tape. Substantially the same plans have 
been brought annually before alumni for several years, but the 
objections of various intransigents have always blocked legisla- 
tion. Upon this occasion so many amendments, motions, and 
countermotions were offered that confusion reigned, until J. C. 
McReynolds, ’82, brought a modicum of order out of chaos by 
a dramatic series of motions clearing away the mass of proposals 
and referring the whole matter to the Executive Committee, with 
instructions to act. | 

The Committee on the Garland Memorial Bust reported that 
about $300 had been raised for this purpose. The committee was 
commended and continued. Similar action was taken on the report 
of the Committee on the Alumni Directory, which will soon have 
completed its laborious task. 

William R. Manier was elected President for the ensuing year ; 
Myles P. O’Connor, Vice President; J. T. McGill, Historian; E. 
B. Craighead, Orator; Miss Rosa Ambrose, Poet. The offices 
of Secretary and Treasurer were combined, and B. E. Young was 
elected to serve in this double capacity. New associate members 
elected were Clarence P. Connell, John D. Mairs, John Baxter, and 
G. C. White. The Association adjourned at 5:15 P.M., feeling 
much satisfied with its labors. 
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“The Alumni Dinner,” said Chancellor Kirkland in his closing 
speech this year, “is coming more and more each year to be the 
chief feature of Commencement Week.” Perhaps this was pre- 
eminently true of the dinner of 1908. “In all the thirty years of 
the history of the Alumni Association,” said the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, “there has never been a more successful one.’ Stronger 
still were the tributes of the American: “The most successful ever 
held, in point of number present, in excellence of speeches, and the 
great enthusiasm shown;” while the Banner went so far as to 
give a half column of editorial comment to praise of the celebra- 
tion, besides the regular news report. 

Those in charge had felt that it was incumbent upon them to 
make a special effort this year to offset the “hard times,” and the 
fact that the principal speakers were not so well known locally 
as in former years. Old General Apathy also was present, as 
usual. With this in view, they got an early start, and worked 
the field thoroughly in advance, remembering that, while most 
alumni are born loyal and others achieve loyalty, there are some 
others that must have loyalty thrust upon them. So well were 
their efforts directed that the Kissam dining hall was packed full 
with the largest crowd ever in attendance. Never in its history, 
moreover, was the Association so signally honored by its invited : 
guests, almost every distinguished man in Nashville bid to the 
feast having accepted. 

At 7 P.M. the alumni and guests gathered in the chapel of Col- 
lege Hall and were formed in procession by President W. R. 
Cole and Myles P. O’Connor, marching then to Kissam Hall. The 
line extended from College Hall to Kissam Hall. Nb trace of 
confusion, as in former years, was evident in seating the banquet- 
ers, as comprehensive plans to this end had been perfected days 
before by those in charge. Practically every one, including the 
invited guests, had been assigned in advance to a certain seat 
next his friend or classmate, and marshals were. on hand to 
show each man to his place. Tables were set apart for the speak- 
ers and authorities, for the Board of Trust, for the Pharmacy 
Alumni in reunion, for the invited guests, for the officers of the 
Association, and for special classes in reunion. The speakers 
were all placed facing their audience and formed a long line at 
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the middle of the dining room, the toastmaster, Whitefoord R. 
Cole, occupying the mathematical center of things, flanked by the 
speakers and faced by the Deans of the University and other 
members of the faculty. The hall had been beautifully decorated 
by the ladies in charge and an orchestra played while the courses 
were served. Whenever the music ceased for a moment, a sound 
broke forth resembling that from the Vanderbilt rooters’ stand at 
a‘game with Sewanee. Yells for ’78, ’88, ’98, ’08, and other class- 
es, for the Faculty, for the officers of the Association, and for 
Vanderbilt broke forth from time to time. An admiring crowd 
of ladies occupied the windows of the hall, and they appeared 
much gratified at the sight of 300 men at the banquet board. The 
Vanderbilt Glee Club Quartette sang a number of college songs 
and rondels, which were much welcomed. 

Whitefoord R. Cole, ’94, the President of the Association, acted 
as master of ceremonies, and was highly successful in this func- 
tion. He said in part: “It augurs well for Vanderbilt University 
when so many of her alumni can leave their business and come 
together once a year to show their interest in their Alma Mater.” 
He welcomed the citizens of Nashville present, and thanked them 
for their support of the University. Continuing in happy strain, 
he spoke of the pride of Vanderbilt University in her alumni and 
their achievements in the world. He then introduced the orator, 
Dr. William James Young, ’79, of Virginia. 

Dr. Young’s thoughtful address was listened to with the closest 
attention. He made a fine appeal to university men to lead in the 
new life of our world. He said in part: 

I notice that this is the thirtieth annual dinner, and remember that I 
was present at the first annual dinner and felt the same enthusiasm that 
we have heard in these college yells. Those long years have not di- 
minished my love for the old college; and while I may not join in the 
yells with lips, I do so in my heart. I have recalled those who led my 
feet in the paths of truth then, and see that not one of them is here. 
Every member of the faculty of the theological department then has gone 
to his long home; and when I think of the memory of the President of 
the Board of Trust, Bishop Holland N. McTyeire, I feel like bowing in 
reverence. Whatever of success I may have achieved in these twenty- 
nine years of absence from these walls, I attribute to my Alma Mater. 
I feel grateful to those who have opened my eyes to see the wonderful 
vision of this new world. 

The twenty-nine years since then have more than any twenty-nine years 
in the world’s history unfolded the secrets of the new world. Twenty- 
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nine years ago our eyes were just opening on this new world—this new 
world that comes in the midst of the old—eternally new and yet eternally 
tEue: 

This new world first came to us about the middle of the last century, 
when men first began to know of the processes that made the worlds, 
which men called evolution. Men said that we must know, and a right- 
eous skepticism grew up; but, sad to say, an unrighteous skepticism grew 
up side by side with it. 

Men began to search the glories of nature, and she unfolded new won- 
ders to them. They began to search the history of mankind and studied 
the great ages of history. They studied the social condition of the world, 
and learned that the present system was the result of long evolution and 
that evolution will go on until we reach the perfect organization. They 
began to study political organization, and found that party names were 
merely names, and began to think irrespective of party what was best for 
the nation. Men even began to study sacred things, and even the Bible 
felt the touch of the new thought and began to unfold greater glories. 
They began to see the unfolding process of God’s revelation to the suc- 
cessive ages of the world. 

There has been a fear of the critics; but men forgot that while some 
seek to rob us of the Book others have revealed to us the greater glories 
of that Book. Religion as we have it to-day is the long unfolding of the 
ages and is under laws as the whole world. 

The radical is the child; the progressive, the youth; the conservative, 
the grown man; and the reactionary, the old man. The radical and the 
reactionary are the same. One would uproot the old; the other, the new. 
The reactionary is in his second childhood. For me, I would prefer to be 
between the progressive and the conservative, retaining the old, but reach- 
ing out for the new and using it. 

I have great confidence in this new order of industrial and religious 
and civic life. I believe that righteousness is the basis of it all; and if 
we be righteous and stand by the truth, the victory shall be with us. 

This new world has become a reality with which we must reckon, and 
a man must ask himself what his attitude shall be. First of all, I would 
say: “Go boldly into it.” It is God’s new world and our new world, and 
we must enter to learn new life and gain new thoughts and inspiration 
that we may have new avenues of service. 

The Puritans and the Cavaliers who came to our shores were the 
strongest and bravest of European stock, and so the best and bravest go 
into this new world. Shall we be afraid to enter it? 

Let us know this new world. Some live there for years without know- 
ing its life. They have looked in upon it from the outside, but know not 
of what they speak. 

“What attitude must I take in this new world?” each man asks; and 
may I answer: “Enter it.” It is our new world and God’s new. world. 
Three classes of men go into a new world: the criminal, the adventurer, 
and he who goes for a noble purpose. And so it has been with this new 
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world. He who seeks to destroy, he who goes for curiosity, and he who 
goes for higher and better service—all have entered this new world. 

Let us know this new world. Many go into a new land and come back 
with strange stories. Perhaps we shall learn after a while that it is not 
so terrible, but that there are glories there which we know not of. Per- 
haps we shall learn that there is beauty close at hand that we have not 
guessed. 

* Let us drive out the wild beasts that are there. Let us build roads for 
men to travel. Let us put our own life and thought into it. Let us 
master it. Let us open it to the world. And as a closing injunction, use 
this new world for service. The thing I most wish to see is America the 
servant of the world. I believe with Mr. Roosevelt in a great navy be- 
cause I believe in peace. So far as the outcome of present conditions is 
concerned, I have the utmost confidence, for the forces that lie back of 
all our organizations are righteousness, truth, and love. They are eternal 
forces, and they must have their way. 


Dr. Young was followed by Grantland Rice, ’o1, the Alumni 
Poet. Mr. Rice’s verse was characteristic and technical, and 
brought uproarious applause. It was as follows: 


ALUMNUS FOOTBALL. 


(Manufactured for the Vanderbilt Alumni gathering, 1908, where it first 
happened. ) 


Bill Jones had been the shining star upon his college team; 
His tackling was ferocious and his bucking was a dream. 
When husky William tucked the ball beneath his brawny arm, 
They had a special man to ring the ambulance alarm. 


Bill hit the line and ran the ends like some mad bull amuck; 
The other side would shiver when they saw him start to buck; 
And when a rival tackler tried to block his dashing pace, 

His first thought was a train of cars had waltzed across his face. 


Bill had the speed, Bill had the weight—the nerve to never yield; 

From goal to goal he whizzed along while fragments strewed the field— 
And there had been a standing bet, which no one tried to call, 

That he could gain his distance through a ten-foot granite wall. 


When he wound up his college course, each student’s heart was sore; 
They wept to think that husky Bill would hit the line no more. 

Not so with William—in his dreams he saw the Field of Fame, 
Where he would buck to glory in the swirl of life’s big game. 


Sweet are the dreams of campus life—the world that lies beyond 
Gleams ever to our inmost gaze with visions fair and fond; 
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We see our fondest hopes achieved—and on with striving soul 
We buck the line and run the ends until we’ve reached the goal. 


So, with his sheepskin tucked beneath his brawny arm one day, 

Bill put on steam and dashed into the thickest of the fray; 

With eyes ablaze he sprinted where the laureled highway led— 

When Bill woke up his scalp hung loose and knots adorned his head. 


He tried to run the Ends of Life, when lo! with vicious toss 

“aX bill collector tackled him and threw him for a loss; 

And when he switched his course again and crashed into the line, 
The massive guard named Failure did a two-step on his spine. 


Bill tried to punt out of the rut, but ere he turned the trick 
Right tackle Competition tumbled through and blocked the kick; 
And when he tackled at Success in one long, vicious bound, 
The fullback Disappointment steered his features in the ground. 


But one day, when across the Field of Fame the Goal seemed dim, 
The wise old coach Experience came up and spoke to him. 

“Old boy,” said he, “the main point now before you win your bout 

Is keep on bucking Failure till you’ve worn that lobster out! 


Cut out this work around the ends—go in there low and hard— 
Just put your eyes upon the goal and start there yard by yard; 
And more than all, when you are thrown or tumbled with a crack, 
Don’t lie there whining; hustle up and keep on coming back. 


Keep coming back for all they’ve got, and take it with a grin 
When Disappointment trips you up or Failure barks your shin. 
Keep conmiing back; and if at last you lose the game of Right, 

Let those who whipped you know at least they, too, have had a fight. 


Keep coming back; and though the world may romp across your spine, 
Let every game’s end find you still upon the battling line. 

For when the one Great Scorer comes to write against your name, 

He marks—not that you won or lost—but how you played the Game.” 


Such is Alumnus Football on the white-chalked field of Life: 

You find the bread line hard to buck, while sorrow crowns the strife; 
But in the fight for name and fame among the world-wide clan, 
“There goes the victor” sinks to naught before “There goes a man.” 


Order was restored by the singing of several college songs by 
the Glee Club Quartette. The toastmaster then introduced James 
U. Rust, who spoke for “The Class of ’78.”” Mr. Rust recalled 
the aval days of ’78 in most happy strain. He spoke of the 
little mule car which then ran to the University, driven by one 
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“Hamlet,” who was so obliging as to hold his car until a lecture 
closed, and whose vehicle, if missed, could always be overtaken by 
a good walker. The shade trees of the campus were then mere 
saplings, recently transplanted, and the site of Terrace Place 
served as the college ball ground. The Class of ’78, while it 
yielded the palm in number to later classes, was unsurpassed in 
character and ability. Mr. Rust closed with wholesome and kind- 
ly counsel to the very young men of the Class of ’08: the world 
would be exacting to them, but it would be kind. 

Charles N. Burch spoke for the “Class of ’88.” In introducing 
him, Mr. Cole paid a high tribute to his worth and ability, and 
spoke of his recent election to the Board of Trust. Mr. Burch in- 
dulged in many reminiscences. The only head of a department 
during his course who was still in service in that capacity was 
Dean Tillett, who “looked now just as he did then, and who would 
undoubtedly look just as young and be doing as devoted a work 
when ’88 should meet at its next twentieth anniversary.” He paid 
high tributes to former members of the faculty during his student 
days, such as Dr. Garland, Dr. Dodd, and Dr. Smith. At his 
mention of Dr. W. J. Vaughn, who was sitting opposite the 
speaker, there was prolonged applause. Mr. Burch spoke also of 
the great demonstration of loyalty on the part of the alumni 
when the old main building was burned. As a member of the 
Board of Trust, he declared in favor of larger pecuniary reward 
for the devoted Faculty of the University. 

H. N. Morschheimer, of Birmingham, responded to “The Class 
of ’98.”’ No speech at an Alumni Dinner has ever convulsed the 
audience more than this one from “Old Morsch.” As a typical 
after-dinner speech, it has seldom been excelled here. He said in 
part: 


I know that the Class of ’98 deserves a eulogy, but I feel my powers 
inadequate to that end. Were I to attempt it, I might find myself in the 
predicament of the Fourth of July orator who arose on that occasion and 
began thus: “Friends and Fellow-Citizens, the grand old American eagle 
began soaring in 1776, and since that time she’s been soaring and s-o-a-r- 
i-n-g a-n-d s-o-a-r-i-n-g’— About that time some fellow in the back of 
the audience shouted: “Let ’er go, Bud, and git yer another bird.” 

I shudder to think what would have been the consequences if Vander- 
bilt University had failed to give to the world, at the time she did, the 
Class of ’98. No doubt some parts of the world are shuddering to-day to 
think that Vanderbilt University could have given and did give to them 
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the Class of ’98. The purpose of this remarkable class in offering itself 
to the country was to give the nation a great and pleasant surprise. The 
returns are not yet all in from the surprise party; but the news can prob- 
ably best be told in the story of the negro in South Alabama who climbed 
to the top of an old dead tree to see if a woodpecker had made his nest 
in a certain hole in the tree. When he had reached the top and was about 
to look into the hole, a great, big black snake stuck his head out of the 
hole. The negro turned loose all holds and fell. When he came to and 
had gotten his breath, he raised up and, looking at the snake, said: “Well, 
I s’prised ye, didn’t I?” 

If some Moses on commencement day, 1898, had smote this rock of hu- 
man intelligence, there would have flowed forth an abundant and pure 
stream of Latin, Greek, and high mathematics. But this stream that once 
bubbled up from a bed rock of intellectual refinement, made pure by dis- 
tillation and filtration through these classic halls, has broken its confine- 
ment amid the clean recesses of the hills, and has flowed down to drain 
the low places of the plains. It has caught up here and there the cess- 
pools of unlawful thought, it has been contaminated by the seep waters of 
worldly influence, and has felt the breath of the miasmas from the dark 
swamps of ignorance and superstition until to-day an analysis of this once 
pure stream would reveal indeed a rare composite. An investigation would 
reveal the presence of all the known arts and sciences, and some that are 
unknown—the science of medicine, law, pedagogy, and the others—and by 
applying a powerful reagent and inserting a most sensitive red litmus 
paper you might get a slight reaction for theology. And through it all 
running a strong, bold precipitate of politics. Indeed, the political germ 
must have been in this stream from the fountain head. You would have 
thought so had you been present at a recent ecclesiastical meeting in my 
town, when it became necessary for the august body to elect several pri- 
mates. Why, sir, compared to the political activity of that body on that 
occasion, a session of the Tennessee Legislature would be but a gathering 
of the Ladies’ Mite Society, and the workings in the committee rooms of 
our national Congress but the tardiness of the pack train beside the swift- 
ness of the lightning express. 

And the Class of ’08 were all Democrats. No man could live near West 
Side Row or Wesley Hall and not be a Democrat. Those sparely furnished 
rooms, with their more sparely furnished occupants, with their nightly 
meetings of revolution, from whose fires issued clouds of smoke that 
drifted out and floated above yon council chamber of the autocracy and, 
settling above the roofs of the faculty’s houses, wreathed itself into the 
word “Democracy;” these spreading maples and carpets of blue grass 
through which roamed at will the then standing army of one lone man 
with a shotgun; yonder Curfew bell that tolled the knell of parting day 
and clanged the morning reveille of 7:45, answered by the rattle of the 
Democratic “empty dinner pail” and the cries and groans of the unterrified 
Democracy, saying, “Let us be free’—all these bred Democracy. And 
so far as I know, this class has remained Democratic save one man. Jake 
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Snyder, of Birmingham, is now a lukewarm Republican. I am not fa- 
miliar with the story of his downfall; but he probably got his cue from 
the small boy who was fishing on Sunday, when the minister came along 
and said to him: “Johnnie, don’t you know it’s wrong to fish on Sunday, 
that you will never amount to anything so long as you do it, that you will 
never be President of the United States?” At that moment Johnnie 
pulled out a big, fat perch, and, turning to the minister, said: “I can’t 
never be President, nohow; me and my folks is all Democrats.” 

Mr. Chairman, it would be amiss in me, and ungrateful, to stand here 
to-night and speak of the Class of ’98 without some mention of those men 
who are responsible for this great class. We have come to-day across a 
separation of ten years to offer them forgiveness for all the wrongs per- 
petrated upon us during our sojourn here, and I have recently heard a 
member of this class say that he believed the time would come when he 
could forgive our Bursar-Emeritus, Wils Williams, for having collected 
from him the same bill for room rent three times in one session. 

But in seriousness I say we have come to-day to give honor and re- 
spect to those men who have labored and are laboring to make Vanderbilt 
University the great institution that it is. To the alumni of this institu- 
tion, the names of such men as Kirkland and Dudley and Moore and 
Tolman and Vaughn and Charles Forster Smith, and the others, will ever 
be an inspiration for higher purpose and better achievement. These 
alumni have gone forth to labor in many vineyards. To some the path- 
way has been easy, and they have had but to touch the tree and the ripe 
fruit of success has fallen into their hands. Others have reached out to 
grasp the flowers, and have been stung by the thorn concealed. Some have 
placed faith in friendship and love of mankind, and have had their hopes 
wrecked upon the rocks of infidelity and treachery. They have been 
stalked by the lurking forms of selfishness and greed, and have become 
acquainted with man’s inhumanity to man. They have fought against the 
principle that the end justifies the means, and there have been times when 
their buffeted spirits have longed for the shelter of the old University, 
and their souls have yearned for the shadow of these walls and the quiet 
of these shady retreats, and they have cried out: “O, Alma Mater, Alma 
Mater!? 

And so we have come to-day to refresh our spirits, to renew our faith, 
to rebuild our hopes, and to catch again some of the enthusiasm of 
former years, that it may serve to sustain the crumbling walls of our 
air castles and check the vanishing of our cherished ideals. To-night the 
air is teeming with wireless messages from the absent men of ’98 and other 
years, and from each one comes the same word of greeting: “To the 
alumni, the old and the new, our thoughts are with you, and we wish you 
well; and to those men to whom we are indebted in great part for what- 
ever good there may be in us, we bid you Godspeed.” 


J. M. Souby, of Texas, was the representative of ’08. He made 
an extremely witty address, full of ludicrous scientific allusion. 
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It seemed to him that the natural order of things had been re- 
versed in the evening’s programme, and that the ripe corn was 
being followed by the young blade. The order of things, ’78, ’88, 
98, ’08, might be compared to the geologic table, in which each 
stratum was represented by its special fossils, until recent strata 
were reached, “with their specimens of modern living types.’ 
Mr. Souby continued the simile most effectively. Seldom has a 
Senior representative at the dinner made so clever a speech. 

Dr. Charles Forster Smith, who was the guest of the Associa- 
tion, was the next speaker. Dr. Smith’s reminiscences of the 
days he spent at Vanderbilt as Professor of Greek were most de- 
lightful. In the older alumni his remarks struck a responsive 
chord. Referring to Bishop McTyeire, he declared that he was 
the greatest and strongest man he had ever lived close to, and that 
his memory is one of the greatest assets of the University. 

G. M. Neely responded to the toast, “The Board of Trust.” 
In lighter vein he took up the troubles of the Board with students 
and alumni, but especially with the Faculty. Passing thence to 
more serious comment, he called for closer relations between the 
body of alumni and the Board of Trust. He extended a welcome 
to the new alumni members of the Board. Mr. Neely’s speech 
was filled with sentiments evidently most acceptable to the Alum- 
ni, and he received much applause. 

D. H. Neil, ’o2 P., was the representative of the association 
of graduates of the Department of Pharmacy, holding its first ses- 
sion this year. Mr. Neil reviewed the history and struggles of the 
Department and its development from the small school in the old 
main building to its present strong condition, housed in Furman 
Hall. He closed with an enthusiastic tribute to the University 
from the pharmacy alumni. 

Allen G. Hall was called upon for “Something New,” according 
to the title of his toast. ‘He did not see why, after all, the same 
old speech should not fit with the same old fellows.” Whether 
it was new or not, his speech did not fail to arouse the same old 
enthusiasm that always greets Dr. Hall. 

It has been a custom of the alumni for many years to call upon 
Chancellor Kirkland to conclude their annual feast, and he has 
never failed to provide most delightful “extempore observations.” 
While upon this occasion he had no new pecuniary gifts to an- 
nounce, he did proclaim the Vanderbilt alumni as one of the 
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greatest gifts any institution could have. Referring to the dis- 
pute as to the “ownership” of the University, he stated that, in 
his opinion, the interests of all parties would be best subserved 
when the University should be controlled by men loyal and de- 
voted to it, and who would go to death for it. “The title deed to 
Vanderbilt should be the title deed of love.” 

“The dinner closed about 12:30, and the party broke up with 
repeated cheers for Vanderbilt. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUST. 


The Board of Trust met in annual session June 15 at 9 o'clock, 
in Wesley Hall parlors, with Bishop C. B. Galloway, President 
of the Board, in the chair. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board, which 
covered all the transactions of the University since the last regu- 
lar meeting of the Board, were read and passed. The greater 
part of the session, which lasted several hours, was taken up with 
the reports of Chancellor Kirkland and of the Bursar and the 
Treasurer. Chancellor Kirkland in his report devoted some time 
to the building operations of the year. During the past year 
$76,500 was spent for building purposes, out of $300,000, the 
entire sum spent for building since the fire of 1905. Over tha 
regular running expenses $16,000 was expended upon the per- 
manent equipment of the University, chiefly the libraries and 
chemical laboratories. In point of attendance this is the third 
successive year in which all previous records of attendance have 
been broken, the enrollment in all departments this year reaching 
a total of nine hundred and two. In all other years the attend- 
ance has been under nine hundred. 

Following these reports, Committees on Nominations, on Bud- 
get, and on Recommendations of the Chancellor’s Report were 
appointed, and the Board adjourned for the day, leaving the 
afternoon to the work in committee. 

The second session of the Board convened on Tuesday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock. The Committee on Nominations made the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted and will be reported to the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
for ratification: For reélection, their terms expiring at this time, 
Messrs. Nathaniel Baxter, of Nashville, and John R. Pepper, of 
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Memphis; Col. G. W. Martin, of Martin, Tenn.; Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix; and Judge Newnan Cayce, of Mississippi. The follow- 
ing gentlemen, who have not previously served on the Board, 
were elected as new members: Judge H. H. White, of Louisiana, 
Dr. W. J. Young, of Virginia, Elliott H. Jones, of Kansas City, 
and Dr. E. B. Chappell, of Nashville. It will be noted with 
gratification by alumni that all the new men elected were chosen 
from the list of names submitted to the Committee on Nominations 
by the Alumni Association on Monday afternoon. Thus nine of 
the vacancies on the Board were filled. The term of a member 
of the Board is eight years. 

The recommendations of Chancellor J. H. Kirkland were in 
the main adopted. Dr. S. N. Hagen was appointed Assistant 
Professor of English Philology and German, instead of Instruc- 
tor, his position for the past year. Frederick Bryson, ’99, was 
again appointed to take charge of the work in English I. Messrs. 
Mitchell and White were given charge of the freshman mathe- 
matics again next year and John R. Fisher, ’04, was made an 
Instructor in the School of French. Mr. Fisher has been co- 
principal with W. T. Rowland, ’07, of a training school in Weath- 
erford, Tex., during the past year. The School of History and 
Economics was divided, and Dean F. W. Moore will hereafter be 
known as Professor of History, while Dr. G. W. Dyer will have 
full charge of Economics with the title of Assistant Professor. 

The appointment of Dr. B. E. Young to be editor-in-chief of 
the VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY was formally ratified by 
the Board. Dean F. W. Moore, who has acted in that capacity 
for the past five years, was compelled to give up this work on 
account of his increasing duties as Dean of the Academic Depart- 
ment. 

The increased need of loan and scholarship funds in the Theo- 
logical Department was presented to the Board. Dr. W. F. Tillett 
will enter at once on an active campaign for increasing these 
funds. The rapid growth of attendance in this department has ren- 
dered inadequate the present funds for this purpose. 

The Budget Committee presented the budget, which was similar 
to that of last year, being chiefly for running expenses. The 
session was a rather short one, the meeting adjourning shortly 
after 11 o'clock. 

Twenty-five members of the Board were in attendance, as fol- 
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lows: Nathaniel Baxter, Nashville, Tenn.; Judge Newnan Cayce, 
Columbus, Miss.; Col. G. W. Martin, Martin, Tenn.; R. M. Stand- 
efer, Spring City, Tenn.; Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Robert W. Browder, Bowling Green, Ky.; Allen R. Carter, 
Louisville, Ky.; Maj. R. W. Millsaps, Jackson, Miss.; Hon. W. 
C. Ratcliffe, Little Rock, Ark.; Bishop Charles B. Galloway, 
Jackson, Miss.; Samuel Cupples, St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Dye, Little 
Rock, Ark.; William L. Moose, Morrillton, Ark.; W. T. Sanders, 
Athens, Ala.; Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn.; W. R. 
Cole, Nashville, Tenn.; Samuel J. Keith, Nashville, Tenn.; G. M. 
Neely, Nashville, Tenn.; G. B. Winton, Nashville, Tenn.; John 
B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; C. W. Byrd, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Charles N. Burch, Memphis, Tenn.; James C. McReynolds, New 
York City; Eugene J. Buffington, Chicago, Ill. 

Commenting editorially upon this session of the Board, the 
Nashville Christian Advocate of June 26 says: 

Several of the new members elected a year ago sat with the Board for 
the first time. Among these are such substantial Methodists as Dr. C. 
W. Byrd, Mr. John B. Ransom, of Nashville, and Mr. E. J. Buffington, 
of Chicago. Two distinguished alumni who are not Methodists had also 
been elected and their election confirmed by the Board of Education. 
These are Mr. Charles N. Burch, of Tennessee, counsel for the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley Railway, who is a member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and Mr. James C. McReynolds, of Kentucky (now of New 
York), late Assistant to the Attorney-General of the United States, and 
still employed as special counsel by the Federal Department of Justice, 
who belongs to the Christian Church. Both these gentlemen took occa- 
sion to say that it had never occurred to them to question the right of 
the Methodist Church to control the University. They credited that 
Church with founding and fostering it, and expressed their sense of in- 
debtedness to the Church for offering them in their youth the facilities 
afforded by such an institution; and they declared their only purpose in 
accepting the honor (as they phrased it) of membership on the Board of 
Trust to be that they might assist the Church in keeping the University 
on the high plane of usefulness which has hitherto marked its history. It 
seemed worth while to note this, since these two able lawyers are the only 
members of the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt University who are not 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Mr. Burch’s father 
gave part of the land on which the University stands. 


After the final exercises on Commencement Day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nat Baxter entertained the Board of Trust and numerous other 
invited guests at luncheon at Westover Plantation, their hand- 
some country place near Nashville. 
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PHARMACY REUNION. 


One gf the important events of Commencement Week was the 
reunion of graduates of the Pharmacy Department. Drs. J. T. 
McGill and E. A. Ruddiman, with W. R. White and D. H. Neil, 
President and Secretary, respectively, of the local Pharmacy Alum- 
ni Association, worked hard for some weeks in advance, with a 
view to securing interest in this reunion. The result was a repre- 
sentative gathering in Furman Hall on Monday and Tuesday, 
some of the alumni coming from a distance. Dr. J. T. McGill 
delivered the address of welcome on Monday morning on behalf 
of the University, and J. E. Justice, ’o1 P., of Nashville, respond- 
ed on behalf of the local Association. W. R. White, who was 
made Temporary Chairman, made an address, setting forth the 
objects of the meeting: to create a more friendly feeling among 
the pharmacy alumni, and set on foot an organization which 
should not only promote the development of our Department of 
Pharmacy, but should also use its best efforts everywhere to main- 
tain a high standard of pharmaceutical education, and to effect 
legislation tending to the betterment of the profession. 

The body perfected its organization by adopting a constitution 
and by-laws and by electing officers for the ensuing term, as fol- 
lows: R. L. Eves, Nashville, President; S. C. Davis, Vice Presi- 
dent; G. M. Sadler, Clarksville, Second Vice President; A. J. 
Ayres, Macon Ga., Third Vice President; Dr. E. A. Ruddiman, 
Secretary ; Miss Daisy Nickel, Nashville, Treasurer. At the Mon- 
day afternoon session S. C. Davis delivered an address, “The 
Food and Drug Laws of the Southern States,’ which was fol- 
lowed by interesting discussion of the subject. On Monday night 
the Association went in a body to the Alumni Dinner, where spe- 
cial tables had been set apart for them, and where they had a rep- 
resentative among the speakers on the programme. 

At the Tuesday morning session D. H. Neil, of Nashville, ad- 
dressed the Association upon “The Pharmacy Laws of the South,” 
and the points brought out were discussed with much interest. 
With this the business of the convention was brought to a close. 
In the afternoon the alumni enjoyed a tallyho ride to points of 
interest, given in honor of the visiting members by the local Asso- 
ciation. 

Great good is expected of this Association. No more enthu- 
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siastic alumni of the University have been turned out than some of 
those of the Pharmacy Department. 


SESSIONS OF Pui Beta Kappa. 
The Address. 


Dr. Charles Forster Smith, formerly Professor of Greek of 
Vanderbilt University, but now of the University of Wisconsin, 
delivered the annual address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
on the morning of June 16 in the chapel at Wesley Hall. His sub- 
ject was “Read the Best Books,” and was an eloquent plea for a 
more careful study of the best literature, both prose and poetry. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Prof. Collins Den- 
ny, after which Dr. H. C. Tolman presented Dr. Smith. Dr. 
Tolman referred to the fact that Vanderbilt was the first South- 
ern institution to receive a charter from the ancient scholarship 
fraternity, and said the credit for this honor was largely due 
to Dr. Smith. “It is not necessary for me to introduce Dr. Smith 
to this audience,” said Dr. Tolman, ‘“‘and therefore I merely wel- 
come him.” 

Dr. Smith said in part: 

“Literature is the greatest thing in the world, for we all need 
something to take us out of ourselves. If I could turn back 
to seventeen or eighteen, I would enter college again; and I 
would study as hard as I did before, and read a great deal more. 
We should all make friends with the greatest authors early in 
life. I am sure that one hundred dollars would buy all of the 
really great books ever written—as many as one could read dur- 
ing a college course, and more than could be digested in a life- 
time. | 

“The reading men in college are those that accomplish most 
in life. Wise is the student who reads the great authors in the 
off hours of his college days. He does not by so doing lose time 
from his studies, for reading serves to freshen the memory and 
clear the mind. Ah, yes, the student is wise if he will read 
much while in college. ‘My studies take up all my time,’ he 
says. You will never have as much time again if you make a 
success in your chosen calling. 
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“*The art of right reading,’ said Frederic Harrison, ‘is as hard 
as the art of right living.’ In literature especially does it hold 
true that we cannot see the woods for the trees. How shall we 
select our books from the multiplicity of volumes? The great 
authors are the touchstone upon which the others are tested. A 
few of the great books teach us more than a great crowd of the 
poor ones. Read biography, for thence come help and inspiration 
to great achievements. 

“Tf I could turn back to that golden age, freshman year at 
college, I would cultivate a taste for poetry. I doubt if any oth- 
er poetry makes its appeal more to the boys and girls of America 
than Scott’s ‘Marmion’ and ‘Lady of the Lake; and Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam’ opened a new world for me, and my love for po- 
etry has come to stay, I think. 

“Some one objects that poetry is not practical. Perhaps we 
cannot make a living either by reading or writing it, but it may 
make us immortal. ‘Poetry is its own exceeding great reward,’ 
said Coleridge. ‘The strongest part in our religion to-day is our 
unconscious poetry,’ said Matthew Arnold.” 

Dr. Smith closed his address with a selection from Matthew 
Arnold. 


Business Session. 


The business session of the Society was held at the conclusion 
of the address. The election of new members was at once taken 
up, only those seniors being considered whose grade for three 
consecutive years had reached an average of 86.5. The rule that 
not more than twenty-five per cent of each class can be initiated 
often bars worthy men who have attained the required grade. 
The successful candidates were Clifton S. Boswell, Alice Porter 
Clark, Ruby Hanlin, John Hill, Nannie Moore, Lawrence W. 
Murphy, J. M. Souby, and Elizabeth Young. The University 
of Georgia, the University of Indiana, and Central University of 
Kentucky requested the indorsement of the Vanderbilt Chapter 
upon their applications for membership in the Society; these re- 
quests were referred.for consideration to a committee composed 
GreUrsnd. C. Glenmy pay beyicGirand \Co rol attics Dea hichs 
ard Jones, who was recently elected to membership in the Socie- 
ty by the Chapter at Grinnell College of lowa, was made a mem- 
ber of the local Chapter. 

16 
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CHANCELLOR KIRKLAND’S LUNCHEON. 


After his annual custom, Chancellor Kirkland entertained the 
Board of Trust on June 16 at one-o’clock luncheon. The pres- 
ence of a large number of noted guests from a distance (among 
them Dr. Charles Forster Smith), and of many distinguished men 
of Nashville, made the occasion a brilliant one. The Chancellor’s - 

-residence and lawn were handsomely decorated with the Vander- 
bilt palms. The luncheon was served al fresco upon the lawn im- 
mediately in front of the house, the guests being disposed at small 
tables in parties of four. This portion of the grounds is well 
shaded and most attractive. Mrs. Kirkland’s menu was prepared 
with notable skill and served temptingly in several courses about 
centerpieces of black and gold coreopsis. 


THE LITERARY ADDRESS. 


The Annual Literary Address to the graduating class was de- 
livered on Tuesday evening, June 16, by Dr. Charles Forster 
Smith, Professor of Greek in the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Smith was Professor of Modern Languages in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity from 1882 to 1883, and Professor of Greek from 1883 to 1894; 
and during this period he won as great a place in the affections of 
the students and community as any professor has ever held here. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he was welcomed by one of the 
finest audiences ever brought out by the Annual Address, an au- 
dience comprising a large representation of his old friends of 
Nashville and vicinity, of the Faculty, and of his former students 
of the eighties and nineties. 

Dr. Smith was aptly introduced by Chancellor Kirkland, who 
stated that it was the first time that a former professor had been 
invited to deliver the Annual Address. He referred affectionately 
to his former relations here with the speaker. His reference to Dr. 
Smith as one of the greatest teachers in the United States was 
supported by great applause. 

The speaker’s subject was “Character and Personal Influence.” 
Of his notable address we cannot speak here at length, as it is 
printed in full elsewhere in this number. He had the undivided at- 
tention of his hearers through it all, and was frequently arrested 
by prolonged applause. It was evident that he was most deeply 
moved by the flood of memories pressing in upon him from the 
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prime of his life spent in service to Vanderbilt University, and his 
emotion communicated itself to his hearers. His eloquent tributes 
to those who have led in the creation of Vanderbilt University 
were enthusiastically received. Here, as wherever else Dr. Smith 
appeared during his brief stay in Nashville, his reception was lit- 
tle less than an ovation. 


COMMENCEMENT Day. 


The exercises of Commencement Day on June 17 began with the 
assembling of the Board of Trust and the prospective graduates, 
and a number of the University Faculty, at Wesley Hall at 9:30 
A.M. Formed in line by the master of ceremonies, Professor A. 
M. Harris, they marched in procession at ten o’clock to the Uni- 
versity Chapel, where they were seated in proper order about the 
rostrum. The graduates formed an imposing array, taking up a 
large portion of the middle section of seats. Upon the platform 
were Chancellor Kirkland, Bishop Fitzgerald, Bishop Galloway, 
Dr. C. W. Byrd, and the four speakers from the graduating class- 
es. Attracted by the fine weather, a brilliant audience from the 
campus and the city filled the remainder of the floor and gallery. 

The invocation was delivered by Dr. Byrd. Chancellor Kirk- 
land introduced the first speaker, Robert Edwin Blake. It was 
most fitting that Mr. Blake, always a leader of his class on the 
athletic field and in the numerous functions of college life, and 
now about to represent the University at Oxford, should appear 
at the closing exercises as Class Representative. He spoke upon 
“European Socialism versus American Individuality,’ and pre- 
sented his subject ably. His address was an earnest plea against 
the hasty adoption of anarchic theories from oversea. He said 
in part: 

When one looks over the history of the American nation, he sees that 
every decade of that history has had some knotty problem in the economic 
or political life of the people. Our statesmen, as a rule, have referred 
such issues to the fundamental principles upon which our government is 
founded. But there are new ideals creeping into our midst—ideals hereto- 
fore entirely foreign to the life of the American people and strange alike 
to Democrats and Republicans, ideals which are not Anglo-Saxon, but 
more antagonistic to the economic and political institutions of our coun- 


try than any issue that has ever divided the Democrats and Republicans. 
These ideals have arisen most noticeably within the past decade in con- 
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nection with a problem that is becoming national in importance. Within 
that time we have heard much of the governmental ownership of rail- 
roads and the municipal ownership of utilities. Statistical information 
shows that some governments have found it profitable to go into these 
business enterprises and others have not. But the most astute students 
of political economy agree that an application of public ownership in the 
United States would require a complete revolution of the philosophy of 
our governmental life. 

These revolutionary doctrines come from the stagnation of European 
countries in a never-ending stream of foreign immigrants landing at our 
seaports by the hundreds of thousands each year, knowing not the ideals 
of the American people. The doctrine of this discontented increment is 
socialism. It is a philosophy which would attempt to destroy the present 
classification of individuals according to ability, energy, and enterprise. 
I say to you that such a philosophy of life is fit only for hoboes and tramps. 

Individualism, exactly opposite to socialism, is the philosophy which 
inspired our fathers in establishing and propagating our government. 
But it is older and stronger than the history of even the American na- 
tion, for it arose out of the Dark Ages, when civilization was at its lowest 
ebb. No nation or society can rise except as its individuals rise. The in- 
spiring genius of the whole movement has been the philosophy of in- 
dividual liberty. 

It is against these ideals that the socialism of our European immi- 
grants is striving. Each year the Socialists grow more numerous. In- 
deed, the leader of the Democratic party, a man of wonderful ability as a 
leader, quick to assimilate new and catchy doctrines, allowed himself to 
become temporarily infatuated with the theory of governmental owner- 
ship of the railroads. But from his recent attitude it is evident that he 
was not sincere, but was merely carrying on a temporary flirtation with 
the Socialistic party in order to gain their votes for the Democratic nomi- 
nee in the coming presidential election. 

Shall we cut off the corporation entirely, or shall we recognize that it 
has its good points and save it for future usefulness? Fancy may be 
tempted for a time by the utopian dreams of public ownership; but reason, 
recurring to the fundamental principles, spurns the proposition as an in- 
sidious foe. European socialism entices us with many flattering promises, 
but American individualism stands as an zegis opposing the movement. 


Cornelius Perry Cullom, the Faculty Representative, has been 
often before the Vanderbilt public as a speaker and writer. He 
spoke upon “Education and the People.” He traced the develop- 
ment of our education, coincident with the development of sci- 
ence and commerce. In order to realize the opportunities of our 
country, we require universal education, compulsory education, if 
need be. He advocated the instruction of the masses as the one 
great remedy for our national ills. He pleaded for the employ- 
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ment of larger funds in this direction by the whole nation. Mr. 
Cullom’s address was an extremely thoughtful one and cogently 
presented. 

James Marvin Culbreath, representing the Biblical Department, 
spoke upon the “Destiny of Democracy.” “The spirit of democ- 
racy,” said the speaker, “will enjoy its supreme and final vindi- 
cation in the ethical unity of all the races of mankind.” He then 
aptly brought in the triumph of Japan, accepting the Western 
ideal of democratic liberty, over the “blind ignorance and hollow 
autocracy of Russia.” The contraction of the earth’s surface to 
one-third of its original size through steam and electricity has 
resulted in astonishing movements of population and in the min- 
gling of the nations of the world under such conditions that they 
must become brothers, or else the mightiest exterminate the weak- 
est. He declared to be inevitable the unification of the world, 
drawn together, as Browning foresaw, by the principle of love. 
He closed as follows: 


Our destiny, therefore, makes large demands of us who have been pre- 
pared for life at Vanderbilt. The process of the unification of mankind 
demands scientists to seek for truth, teachers to impart learning, doctors 
to check disease and pestilence, engineers to remove physical barriers, 
lawyers to plead for justice and redress wrong, and prophets to give new 
revealings to races now bowed down. ‘Thus we shall help the individual 
to realize his manifest destiny and become the saviors of society. 


John Reid Turney, representing the Law Department, was the 
last speaker, his subject being the “Relation of the Federal Pow- 
ers to Prohibition.” Mr. Turney has a reputation at Vanderbilt 
for forceful and convincing oratory. He said in part: 


Visions of little children suffering unjustly, of juries making mockery 
of marriage vows, of prisons filled with murderers, of streets reeking with 
crime strike our hearts dumb. Such is the wild panorama rushing past 
our very gates. It is therefore necessary to say that the cause of prohi- 
bition is a just and righteous one? 

But we cannot afford to join that class which becomes satisfied of the 
justice of its position and rushes too hastily to conclusions. I trust that 
every one here desires to accomplish prohibition in accord with the prin- 
ciples of our laws. So far as the Federal Constitution is concerned, 
every State has the undoubted power of controlling the trade relations of 
its citizens. But that Constitution reserves for Congress the express right 
to legislate on commerce carried on between the States. Therefore any 
legislation and any interpretation of it which allows one State to confiscate 
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the goods in transportation through it from other States violates the spirit 
of the Constitution. 


The real evil of the traffic is the conditions under which liquors 
are sold. The State governments have adequate power to destroy 
the grogshop. We should, therefore, not be led off by the will- 
o’-the-wisp of Federal interference. The great principle of self- 
government, the keystone of the American Constitution, should 
apply here, and it will be unwise to attempt to overthrow this prin- 
ciple in an effort to ameliorate some of the evils of society. Mr. 
Turney’s address was rewarded with frequent applause. 

The remainder of the exercises were of the usual routine order. 
Chancellor Kirkland called forward in succession the classes in 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Law, Theology, and Pharmacy, and 
conferred their degrees impressively, handing to each individual 
his proper diploma. The complete list of graduates in these de- 
partments, with the names of those receiving the medals and dis- 
tinctions, will be found in the Commencement Programme, which 
is printed at the end of this number of the QuarTERLy. The 
Chancellor gave honorable mention to Lawrence W. Murphy, of 
Arkansas, who was one of the candidates for the Founder’s Medal 
in the Academic Department. Mr. Murphy’s grade for four years 
fell less than one-half per cent behind that of the winner, J. M. 
Souby, of Texas. The exercises closed with the presentation of 
certificates of membership to the new initiates of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 

So ended impressively the academic session of 1907-08 in the 
spirit of hope and optimism which has everywhere marked its 
course. 


COMMENCEMENT ITEMS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Buffington, of Chicago, spent some days 
at the University while Mr. Buffington was in attendance at the 
sessions of the Board of Trust. They were extended numerous 
social courtesies by their friends here. Mrs. Buffington was very 
bright and charming, and delighted everybody. Mr. Buffington 
has many old college friends here. He was a roommate with Dr. 
Allen G. Hall during his student days here. 


The Commodore Club, a Senior Society, gave a luncheon on 
Monday at noon at the Maxwell House. Several guests, alumni 
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members, and faculty members were present and enjoyed the 
menu. The club’s officers for the past year were Ed Graham, 
President; John Craig, Vice President; Gillespie Adams, Secre- 
tary ; Neil Cullom, Treasurer; and Ed Palmer, Director General. 
The following new members from ’og were elected: Winston 
Caldwell, W. T. McLain, Ed B. Maupin, J. Vaughn Blake, T. T. 
Hatton, C. G. Whitten, Charles C. King, and Jewell B. Procter. 
David Morton is the new President; Allen Cox, Vice President ; 
Ed West, Secretary; N. Dale, Treasurer; W. G. Peebles, Director 
General. 


Dr. Charles Forster Smith was the recipient of many affection- 
ate attentions from his great body of loyal friends in Nashville 
and among the commencement visitors. He was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Buford during his stay. 


Chancellor and Mrs. Kirkland had as their house guests Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway and Bishop E. R. Hendrix. Dean and Mrs. 
Tillett had Dr. W. J. Dawson, who delivered the sermon, and was 
one of the chief speakers at the Biblical Institute. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kern entertained Dr. W. J. Young, the Alumni Orator. 


Two new portraits have been hung appropriately on the chapel 
walls. One is Miss Lewis’s portrait of Chancellor Garland, to 
replace the one that was destroyed by the fire. It is made from 
the same studies as the original, and is fully equal to it if not 
superior in artistic finish. The other is a picture of Mrs. Mc- 
Tyeire, which the University has had painted by Miss Hergeshei- 
mer, who painted the new portrait of Bishop McTyeire. The 
work was done in Nashville under the criticism of members of the 
family. It is reckoned a good likeness, is well executed, and has 
been hung beside the picture of Bishop McTyeire, which last year 
called forth so much favorable comment. 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


The officers of the Athletic Association remain the same, ex- 
cept for the resignation of Dr. R. B. Steele from the position of 
Treasurer, which he has held for a number of years. The Board 
of Directors are as follows: 
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President, Dr. W. L. Dudley. 

Vice President, Dr. D. R. Stubblefield. 

Secretary, J. E. Hart. 

Treasurer, Charles S. Brown. 

Additional Directors and Members of the Executive Committee: W. R. 
Manier, A. B. Hill, Charles C. Trabue, Howell E. Jackson, and E. W. 
‘Thompson. 


The Executive Committee is composed of the above together 
with the captains and managers of the various teams, who are as 
follows: 


Baseball: Captain, William H. Bond, ’10 E.; Manager, E. B. Maupin, 
’o9 A.; Assistant Manager, M. B. Adams, ’10 A. 

Football: Captain, Samuel C. Costen, ’o08 L.; Manager, E. A. Cox, 
’o9 A.; Assistant Manager, Erwin Caldwell, ’10 E. 

Track Team: Captain, J. B. Procter, ’09 A.; Manager, H. P. Connell, 
*10 E.; Assistant Manager, J. Ross Cheshire, ’10 E. 

Basketball Team: Captain, W. D. Neeley, ’10 E.; Manager, W. L. 
Throop, ’09 E.; Assistant Manager, W. L. Gilmore, ’10 A. 


The Editor of the Hustler, the official organ of the Association, 
is Charles G. Whitten, ’o9g L, and E. A. Cox, ’og A., is its Busi- 
ness Manager. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The football season closed, as reported in an earlier number of 
the QUARTERLY, with a surplus of about $3,200. The spring 
sports, as usual, left deficits. The expenses of the basketball team, 
including only the net expenses of the games, were $146.43 and the 
deficit $29.18; baseball, including a net loss of $390 on games, 
$1,995.90, with a total deficit of $933.28; track team expenses of 
$1,253.09, with a deficit of $863.99 less $200 contributed by Mr. 
T. J. Felder for the expenses of Mason and Anderson to Chicago 
and Philadelphia; general expense account, $404.66, including the 
expenses of Dr. Dudley to New York to attend the meeting of 
the National Intercollegiate Athletic Association and the meeting 
of the Rules Committee. This leaves a deficit of $1,500 or $2,000, 
which is offset by the surplus of $3,000 at the end of the football 
season. Last year the deficit was $400 and the year before it was 
$950. 

Interesting items of receipts in the Treasurer’s books are $150 
from interest on investment notes, $89 from the net proceeds of 
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the Interscholastic Track Meet, and $21 from the net profits of 
the Hustler. This year the gross income of the Hustler was $1,- 
040.89, the expenses $619.15, and the surplus for division $421.28, 
of which five per cent goes to the Association and the remainder 
is divided between the Manager and the Editor in Chief. 


WEARERS OF THE “VY.” 


The students who are entitled to wear the badge of athletic dis- 
tinction, the ““V” on the sweater, as the result of this year’s work, 
are enrolled below. There are thirty-seven of them. Those who 
have the distinction in one or more branches of athletics in pre- 
vious years are indicated by an asterisk (*) following the name: 


A. G. Adams, Jr., ’08 E., manager basketball team. 

W. M. Aden, 711 A., baseball team. 

M. W. Arnold, ’11 M., baseball team. 

C. H. Beasley, ’11 A., baseball team. 

J. V. Blake,* ’o9 A., football team, basketball team, track team. 

R. E. Blake,* ’o8 A., captain football team, track team. 

W. H. Bond,* ’10 E., baseball team. 

A. V. Campbell, ’11 M., football team. 

M. H. Clark, ’11 A., track team. 

. Coleman, ’10 A., baseball team. 

Weotten rad a oan Oe Fa ibalt team, baseball team. 

We Craie nO Lats Yeotbalt team. 

. Cummings, 68 A., baseball team. 

e Dion ’*10 M., baseball team. 

. D. Dozier, 708 A., manager baseball team. 

. W. Hasslock, ’08 E., football team. 

. A. Inglis,* ’08 A., eeain baseball team. 

J. King,* ’— E., football team. 

King, ’o9 L., track team. 

McLain,* ’o9 L., football team. 

Mason,* 708 L., track team. 

Morrison, 710 E., baseball team. 

Morton, ’o9 A., football team. 

Neeley, ’10 E., basketball team. 

Nelson,* ’10 E., track team. 

Paine, ’08 A., manager track team. 

Palmer, Jr., 08 A., manager football team. 
Batiensou, Gi eantee aan basketball team. 
Pinson, ’10 A., baseball team. 

. Pipkin, ’09 A., baseball team. 

. Potts,* ’10 A., football team. 

aR. Procter,* ’o9 A., basketball team, track team. 
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J. H. Roberts, ’11 M., track team. 

H. E. Sherrell, ’o8 A., football team, baseball team. 

J. N. Stone,* ’08 E., football team, captain track team. 
W. L. Throop, ’o9 A., captain basketball team. 

H. H. Williams, ’11 E., baseball team. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK MEET, 


4 


The season of track work was unusually bright and full of in- 
terest. The number in training was large, and the earnest work 
the men did was encouraging both for the season current and 
for those to come. Several teams were made up of promising 
new men and sent off to the training schools for trial matches. A 
dual meet was arranged with Sewanee. In this Vanderbilt won 
easily, taking ten firsts and tieing another, losing only one, the 
shot put. R. E. Blake won eighteen points, R. K. Mason fifteen, 
and J. N. Stone fourteen. Mason’s work was the finest on the 
field. He won the one hundred yards dash, the two hundred and 
twenty yards dash, and the four hundred and forty yards dash 
in record-breaking time. He ran the first dash in ten seconds 
flat, equaling the Vanderbilt record of Pope Taylor, made in ’92, 
and breaking the S. I. A. A. record of 101-4. He ran the two 
hundred and twenty yards dash in 22 3-5 seconds, beating his own 
record in the S. I. A. A. meet last year by two-fifths of a second. 
In the four hundred and forty yards dash his time was 50 I-5 sec- 
onds, one-fifth better than his own record last year. 

Through the rest of the season Mason’s work continued to be 
the star work of the team. In the preliminaries at the S. I. A. A. 
meet he ran the two hundred and twenty yards dash in 22 3-5 sec- 
onds again. In the finals he ran the one hundred yards dash in 
9 4-5 seconds, breaking the Southern Intercollegiate record of 
10 1-5; and the two hundred and twenty yards dash in 221-5, 
breaking the previous Intercollegiate record of 23 seconds and his 
own record of the previous day by 2-5 of a second. 

His work was excellent not only in time but in form, and he 
was sent to Chicago and again to Philadelphia to contest for a 
place on the American team to be sent to the Olympic Games in 
England in July. In Chicago he won his preliminary heat in 
the one hundred meters race, and tied for third place in the finals. 
In the four hundred meters race, which, with the corresponding 
four hundred and forty yards dash, is considered his most suita- 
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ble distance, he was second to Merriam, of Chicago, who won by 
a few feet only in 49 3-5 seconds on a slow track. In Philadelphia 
he tried only the four hundred meters race, and came fourth. 
But for his general performance he was named as a substitute 
member of the Olympic Team. The expenses of the trips to 
Chicago and Philadelphia for Mason and W. J. Anderson, the 
coach, was paid by the Athletic Association out of a sum donated 
by Mr. T. J. Felder, of Nashville, for the purpose. 

The Track Meet of the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation was held in Atlanta on the new field of the Institute of 
Technology. -Four teams participated—the University of Geor- 
gia, Georgia Institute of Technology, Clemson, and Vanderbilt. 
The Vanderbilt team was strongest in the dashes. In the prelimi- 
naries on Friday, May 23, Vanderbilt placed three men out of 
four to make places in the one hundred yards dash and in the 
two hundred and twenty yards dash, and one each in the two 
hurdle distances. 

In the finals on the next day Vanderbilt won something in every 
event, including first place in five events. Eight men in a team 
of eleven won places. Our total number of points was 42%. 
Clemson won 27; Georgia Institute of Technology, 2214; and the 
University of Georgia, 16. Mason, of Vanderbilt, with three first 
places; Arrendale, of the University of Georgia, with two firsts 
and a second; and Davenport, of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, with two firsts, led in the individual number of points 
scored. Mason broke the records in the one hundred yards dash 
and in the two hundred and twenty yards dash, as stated, and 
Davenport, of Georgia Institute of Technology, broke the record 
in the half-mile run: 


One hundred yards dash—Mason (Vanderbilt), first, 9 4-5 seconds 
(breaking the previous record of 10 1-5 seconds of Selden, Sewanee, 1897; 
Osborne, North Carolina, 1901; Bowen, Texas, 1904; Stuart, Cumberland, 
1906) ; Lipshutz (Georgia), second; King (Vanderbilt), third. 

Two hundred and twenty yards dash—Mason (Vanderbilt), first, 22 
1-5 seconds (breaking the previous record of 23 seconds of Mason, Vander- 
bilt, 1907) ; Byrd (Clemson), second; King (Vanderbilt), third. 

Four hundred and forty yards dash—Mason (Vanderbilt), first, 51 4-5 
seconds, record 502-5 seconds (G. Jones, Vanderbilt, 1902; Mason, Van- 
derbilt, 1907) ; Byrd (Clemson), second; King (Vanderbilt), third. 

Half-mile run—Davenport (Georgia Tech.), first, 2 minutes 5 2-5 sec- 
onds, breaking the previous record of 2 minutes 5 1-2 seconds (Van Ness, 
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Alabama P. [., 1896); Barnett (Clemson), second; Roberts (Vanderbilt), 
third. 

Mile run—Davenport (Georgia Tech.), first, 4 minutes 49 3-5 seconds, 
record 4 minutes 48 seconds (Harvey, Alabama P. I., 1896); Clark (Van- 
derbilt), second; Nelson (Vanderbilt), third. 

One hundred and twenty yards hurdle—Arrendale (Georgia), first, 17 
I-5 seconds, record 163-5 seconds (Anderson, Vanderbilt, 1906); Goodier . 
(Georgia Tech.), second; Stone (Vanderbilt), third. 

Two hundred and twenty yards hurdle—Warren (Clemson), first, 28 
1-5 seconds, record 27 1-4 seconds (Whiteman, Vanderbilt, 1899) ; Myers 
(Georgia Tech.), second; V. Blake (Vanderbilt), third. 

Running broad jump—Byrd (Clemson), first, 20 feet 91-4 inches, 
record 21 feet 8 1-2 inches (Hamilton, Vanderbilt, 1906) ; Frazier (Geor- 
gia Tech.), second; R. E. Blake (Vanderbilt), third. 

Running high jump—R. E. Blake (Vanderbilt), first, 5 feet 6 inches, 
record 5 feet 9 1-4 inches (Anderson, Vanderbilt, 1905) ; Goodier (Georgia 
Tech.), second; Stone (Vanderbilt), third. 

Pole vault—Procter (Vanderbilt), first, 9 feet 10 inches, record Io feet 
9 inches (R. E. Blake, Vanderbilt, 1907); Arrendale (Georgia), second; 
Goodier (Georgia Tech.) and R. E. Blake (Vanderbilt) tied for third 
place. 

Shot put—Fleming (Clemson), first, 35 feet, record 40 feet 5 1-2 inches 
(Parrish, Texas, 1904); R. E. Blake (Vanderbilt), second; Stone (Van- 
derbilt), third. 

Hammer throw—Arrendale (Georgia), first, 110 feet 43-4 inches, rec- 
ord 130 feet 31-2 inches (Noel, Vanderbilt, 1907); Fleming (Clemson), 
second; R. E. Blake (Vanderbilt), third. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC TRACK MEET. 


The eleventh annual meet of the preparatory schools was held 
on Dudley Field on Saturday, May 2, under the auspices of the 
Vanderbilt University Athletic Association, whose banner went 
again to the team of the Mooney School, of Murfreesboro, with 
fifty-eight points. Castles Heights made thirty-nine points; Bran- 
ham and Hughes, twenty-nine points; Columbia Military Acade- 
my, two points; and Fogg High School, one point. 

The crowd was large, the events were run off rapidly and 
smoothly, and the sport was fine. One record was broken: in the 
mile run by Lyons, of the Mooney School, who reduced his own 
record of last year from 5 minutes 10 2-5 seconds to 4 minutes 
53 seconds. The relay race, as usual, was hard fought and inter- 
esting. 

The best individual work was done by Freeland, of the Mooney 
School, who won the shot put, the hammer throw, and the discus 
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throw, making fifteen points and entitling him to the Calhoun 
Medal for the best individual work. Thompson, of the same 
school, made ten points, winning in the half mile and the quarter 
mile and receiving the Vanderbilt University Athletic Association 
Medal for individual work. 

The events were as follows: 


One hundred yards dash—Reed (M.), first, 102-5 seconds, record 10 
I-5 seconds (Cartmell, Louisville Manual Training High School, 1903) ; 
Ward (C. H.), second; Brown (C. H.), third. 

Two hundred and twenty yards dash—Shelby (C. H.), first, 23 4-5 
seconds, tecord 221-5 seconds (Cartmell, Louisville Manual Training 
High School, 1903); Brown (C. H.), second; Tardy (C. M. A.), third. 

Four hundred and forty yards dash—Thompson (M.), first, 53 3-5 sec- 
onds, record 53 seconds (Leonard, Mooney School, 1906); Ormdorff (C. 
H.), second; Ramsey (B. & H.), third. 

Half-mile run—Thompson (M.), first, 2 minutes 72-5 seconds, record 
2 minutes 5 seconds (Lyons, Mooney School, 1906); Wilkerson, (B. & 
H.), second; Pike (C. M. A.), third. 

Mile run—Lyons (M.), first, 4 minutes 53 seconds, breaking the record 
of 5 minutes 103-5 seconds (Lyons, Mooney School, 1907); Roberts 
(M.), second; McCauley (F. H. S.), third. © 

One hundred and twenty yards hurdle—Ward (C. H.), first, 15 1-5 
seconds, record 143-5 seconds (Taylor, Louisville Male High School, 
1904); Ramsay (B. & H.), second; Green (B. & H.), third. 

Relay race, one mile—Mooney team (Thompson, Lyons, Richardson, 
and Lewis), first, time ——, record 3 minutes 381-5 seconds (Mooney 
team, Little, Lyons, Leonard, and Shipp, 1906); Branham and Hughes 
team (Ramsay, Wilkerson, Green, and Earl Ramsay), second; Castle 
Heights team, third. 

Running high jump—Thompson (B. & H.), first, 5 feet 4 inches, record 
5 feet 6 inches (Cox, Castle Heights, and Stone, Mooney, tied, 1904) ; 
Doubleday (B. & H.), second; Teachout (C. H.), third. 

Running broad jump—Gatewood (C. H.), first, 19 feet 10 inches, record 
21 feet 7 inches (Hamilton, Mooney School, 1902); Barnes (B. & H.), 
second; Teachout (C. H.), third. 

Pole vault—Thompson (B. & H.), first, 8 feet 81-4 inches, record 10 
feet 5 1-2 inches (Arthur, Louisville Manual Training High School, 1903) ; 
Rogers (M.), second; Odil (B. & H.), third. 

Shot put (twelve pounds)—Freeland (M.), first, 42.7 feet, record 46.8 
feet (McLarty, University-Flexner School, 1906) ; Johnson (M.), second; 
Givens (C. H.), third. 

Hammer throw (twelve pounds)—Freeland (M.), first, 136.45 feet, rec- 
ord 139 feet 6 inches (Struss, Louisville Manual Training High School, 
1902) ; Johnson (M.), second; Teachout (C. H.), third. 

Discus throw—Freeland (M.), 109.55 feet, breaking the record of 103 
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feet 10 inches (Nicholson, Mooney School, 1907); Givens (C. H.), sec- 
ond; Johnson (M.), third. 

Aggregates—Mooney team, 58 points; Castle Heights team, 39 points; 
Branham & Hughes team, 29 points; Columbia Military Academy team, 
2 points; and Fogg High School team, 1 point. Total, 129 points. 


BASEBALL, 


The best part of the baseball season was the conclusion. The 
last three games of the Sewanee series were won by narrow mar- 
gins with a team that worked together better and played better 
ball than at an earlier period and that gave much promise for the 
future. 

Davidson, ’10 M., caught every game and headed the batting 
list. He was the best and most consistent player on the team. 
Inglis, 708 A., came second in batting order in the last games of the 
season. For three years he has pitched, and only occasionally 
played other positions. This year he pitched a part of one game 
only, and did not become a regular member of the team until 
after four or five games had been played. He was elected Captain 
in place of Costen, whose studies interfered with his regular work 
on the team, and played second base in twelve games and then 
went to third base for the seven closing games of the season. 
Costen, ’08 L., played in fourteen games only and in all of the out- 
field positions, preferably in left field. Sherrell, ’08 A., though 
batting about fourth in order, came next to Davidson in batting 
average, making .310. Following the transfer of Inglis to third 
base, he was assigned to second base and played seven games. 
Pinson played nineteen games in center field, following Costen 
in that position. Pipkin, ’09 A., began and ended the season in 
right field, playing eighteen games. He was out of several games 
on account of an injury, and his place was taken by Costen and 
others. He ranked fourth in batting average, and was counted a 
strength to the team. Accidents had prevented him from playing 
in his previous years in college. Cummings, ’08 A., was ineligi- 
ble last year, having pitched for Cumberland University while 
attending that institution. It was only at the end of the season 
that he was put in at first base, making such a record for the five 
games he played as to cause regret that he had not been put into 
the place much earlier. He was active and covered much ground 
and added spirit to the team. Bond, ’10 E., is playing for the sec- 
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ond year on the team at shortstop, and has been elected Captain 
of the team for next year. H. F. Potts, ’10 A., who played at 
third base last year, occupied the same position at the opening of 
the present season, but was compelled to withdraw from college. 
Arnold, ’11 M., pitched in seven games, but withdrew from the 
team soon after the closing of his department. Morrison, ’10 E., 
had some experience as pitcher on the team last year, and showed 
improvement this year. Coleman, ’10 A., and Beasley, ’11 A., 
were new men, and gave promise of being much more valuable to 
the team next year than they could be this. Williams, ’11 E., 
was thought well of at first base, and played seventeen games 
there before he was replaced by Cummings, an older and steadier 
baseball man, though new to the position. Aden, ’11 A., in the 
infield, and Crabtree, ’o9 L., in the outfield, played more than 
half through the season. Lyle, ’11 A., Barron, ’10o M., and Mau- 
pin, 09 A., were used in a few games. 

It will be noticed that the team had to rely upon inexperienced 
pitchers. They were inclined to be wild, and did not know how 
to “use their heads’ as wise pitchers do. Outside of the pitcher’s 
position, Davidson was the only new man to hold his position on 
the team. In twenty-two games he made an average of .345 at 
the bat and had a fielding average of .941 in a total of 204 chances. 
Besides, he was an active, wide-awake fellow, giving spirit to the 
team. Several new men looked promising, and were given an 
opportunity to play; but eventually older and more seasoned men 
replaced them, and the team gained in unity and self-confidence, 
grew steady and played a more creditable game. 

All but Inglis, Costen, Sherrell, and Cummings, who were 
seniors, may be expected back next year—a good bunch of base- 
ball men to make the nucleus of the ’09 team. 

Twenty-two games were played, of which eleven were won, nine 
lost, and two tied. Nine were played away from home and the rest 
on Dudley Field. The series with Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity, Milligan College, South Kentucky College, and Sewanee 
were won. Two games each were played with Cumberland and 
Mississippi, of which one was won and the other lost. The Missis- 
sippi team was particularly strong, and had several good pitchers. 
The third game was called on account of rain in the early innings, 
with Mississippi ahead. Two games were lost to Michigan and 
two games out of three to Tennessee. The scores were as follows: 
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With Southwestern Presbyterian University in Clarksville, 6-0; 2-2; 
5-4. 
With Milligan College on Dudley Field, 5-2; 5-4; 2-2. 
With University of Michigan on Dudley Field, 2-5; 0-11. 
With University of Tennessee in Knoxville, 5-3; 1-5; 3-12. 
With South Kentucky College on Dudley Field, 6-3; 2-5; 15-6. 
With Cumberland University, the first in Lebanon and the second on 
Dudley Field, 7-6; 1-8. 

With University of Mississippi on Dudley Field, 0-9; 10-1. 

With University of the South at Sewanee, 6-17; 5-4; on Dudley Field, 
5-43 4-2. 

E. W. Potts, Manager of the team, was obliged to leave college 
at the middle of the year. Howard D. Dozier, ’08 A., was elected 
in his place, and E. B. Maupin, ’09 A., was selected as Assistant 


Manager. Grantland Rice, ’o1, coached the team. 


BASEBALL RECORD—SEASON 1908. 


o bo 

a | i v > 
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Pinsom (Cae yon s op «tetera 19} 73} 10] 22} 5] 3] 34] 3] 6] .301] .861 
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* The record for Stolen Bases and Sacrifice Hits was inaccurately kept. 


BASKETBALL, 


The basketball team played sixteen games, winning seven. Dur- 
ing the holidays the Columbia University and the Yale University 
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teams were played, and a trip was taken to Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, and Mobile. All of these games were lost. Later trips 
were taken to Clarksville, Hopkinsville, and Lebanon, The games 
and scores were as follows: 


With Columbia University in Nashville, 16-24. 

With Yale University in Nashville, 23-27. 

With Montgomery Y. M. C. A. in Montgomery, 25-32. 

With Mobile in Mobile, 14-18. 

With Birmingham Athletic Club in Birmingham, 21-28; in Nashville, 
25-15, 

With Birmingham Y. M. C. A. in Nashville, 30-26. 

With Nashville Y. M. C. A., 28-18; 28-17. 

With South Kentucky College in Hopkinsville, 28-15. 

With Cumberland University in Nashville, 20-22; 14-20. 

With Southwestern Presbyterian University at Clarksville, 9-20. 

With Nashville Athletic Club, 8-13. 

With Central University of Kentucky, 28-14. 

With Wabash College, 7-27. 


The Wabash team came with an excellent reputatien, and clear- 
ly played a better game of ball than the Vanderbilt team wag 
capable of playing or had seen played. They were fast and accu- 
rate, and gave a remarkably fine exhibition of the game. 

A. G. Adams, ’08 E., was Manager of the basketball team, and 
W. L. Throop, ’og A. (Captain), and W. D. Neeley, ’10 E., for- 
Warass) |i Veblakes, OO AY, Jabe Procter; og7 A. and hv Maat 
terson, Jr., 09 E., guards. 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULE FOR 1908. 


One of the regular football games on the Michigan schedule is 
that with Ohio State University, played alternately at Ann Arbor 
and Columbus. By an arrangement made this year Ohio State 
will come to Vanderbilt this fall, as the Michigan game is in 
Columbus, and it is expected that a year later Vanderbilt will go 
to Columbus and Michigan come again to Nashville. The sched- 
ule for this fall is a hard one, with Sewanee, Ohio State, Tennes- 
see, Clemson, and Rose in Nashville: 


September 26, Southwestern Presbyterian University in Nashville. 
October 3, ; 
October 10, Rose Polytechnic in Nashville. 
October 17, Clemson College in Nashville. 


17 
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October 24, ——. 

October 31, University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 

November 7, University of Tennessee in Nashville. 

November 14, Ohio State University in Nashville. 

November 21, Washington University in St. Louis. 

November 26 (Thanksgiving), University of the South in Nashville. 


VTHEVBIBLICAL MINS DUO TE. 


For a number of years just after Commencement an Institute 
for Preachers has been held in Wesley Hall under the auspices 
of the Biblical Department. This meeting has come to occupy 
an important place in the calendar of preachers who are within 
reach of Nashville, and many of the more aggressive pastors of 
the adjacent Louisville, Memphis, Holston, and North Alabama 
Conferences come from a distance to gain the intellectual and 
spiritual quickening of the meeting. It was the unanimous ver- 
dict of those present that the Institute of this year has never been 
surpassed. Dean W. F. Tillett and Professor J. L. Cuninggim, who 
make the programme and secure the speakers, received much con- 
gratulation upon their work. The Institute opened on Wednes- 
day, June 17, at 8 p.m., and the following seven days, until June 
24, were filled up with attractive programmes. The exercises of 
each day began with a devotional service led by Dean Tillett. He 
was followed each morning by Dr. J. A. Kern, who gave six lec- 
tures upon the ‘Making of a Sermon.’ These were fine exam- 
ples of the clear, simple style and literary finish for which their 
author is noted. Dr. G. W. Dyer was listed for three lectures 
upon the “Pastor and Social Problems,” but was called away after 
delivering the first. Huis place was taken by Dean Tillett, who 
delivered two much-appreciated addresses upon a similar subject. 

Besides this home talent, the programme contained two other 
very fine speakers from a distance. Readers of this number have 
already made the acquaintance of Dr. W. J. Dawson, who deliv- 
ered the sermon to the graduating class. He made the opening 
address of the Institute on June 17 upon “The Arrest of Chris- 
tianity,” and followed this with lectures upon other subjects which 
attracted such large audiences that the place of meeting was 
changed to the University Chapel. Seldom has a more power- 
ful preacher appeared in Nashville. The wide field covered in 
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his addresses is an evidence of the extraordinary versatility of the 
man. 

Dr. Frank K. Sanders, late Dean of the Divinity School and 
Professor of Biblical History and Archeology in Yale Univer- 
sity, now Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publication Society, delivered four lectures on “The Gospels.” 
Dr. Sanders has long been recognized as one of the leading bib- 
lical students of America. His lectures were scholarly and rever- 
ent, and were received with high appreciation by the thoughtful 
students of the Bible in attendance. 

Exceedingly helpful were the afternoon sessions devoted to re- 
views of noted books and discussions of the variety of subjects 
treated therein. 

The following is the complete programme of the Institute: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE I7. 


8:00 P.M. Opening address: “The Arrest of Christianity.” 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


THURSDAY, JUNE I8. 


8:30-9:10 A.M. Devotional exercises............0.0: Dean W. F. Tillett. 

9:10-10:00 Aim. “The Making of a) Sermon”. 02... .0.204'. Dr, J: A. Kern, 
10:00-10:50 A.M. “The Pastor and Social Problems.” 

Dr. G. W. Dyer. 

EMOOUAA Me CL GOTeSS 1. BEAVER acay welt aaelcorcd cue Dr. W. J. Dawson. 
3:00-4:30 P.M. “The Makers of English Poetry.” 

Open discussion, led by Rev. C. A. Waterfield. 

S00: P.M wAddress *s" Savonarola’ iy. scans eee Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


FRIDAY, JUNE I9. 


8:30-9:10 A.M. Devotional exercises............... Dean W. F. Tillett. 
0310-10 :00 A.M, 1) he Making. of ai Sermon: ssicu.'s sense Dr. J. A. Kern. 
10:00-10:50 A.M. “Christ’s Message to the Poor”...... Dean W. F. Tillett. 
1F:00 A.ma Address =)" Lemptation’ sy ..hu<cses fos Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


3:00-4:30 P.M. “The Permanent Elements of Religion.” 
Open discussion, led by J. J. Ransom. 
8:00 P.M. Address: “Sir Walter Raleigh and His Times.” 
c Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20. 


$330-97TO A.M, Devotionaliexercises: YN. ec.) Dean W. F. Tillett. 
MstO-10 700) Aims. Pies Making) of ar Sermon ier vary eae Dre Ay Kerm 
10:00-10:50 A.M. “Christ’s Message to the Rich”..... Dean W. F. Tillett. 


11:00 A.M. Address: “The Story of a Changed Ministry.” 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


Q:00-10:00 A.M. 


II :00 A.M, 


8:30-9:10 A.M. 
Q:10-10:00 A.M. 
10 :00-10:50 A.M. 


II:00 A.M. 


3100-4 230 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:30-9:10 A.M. 
Q:10-I0:00 A.M. 
10 :00-I10:50 A.M. 


II :00 A.M. 


3:00-4:30 P.M. 


3:00-4:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 21. 


Conisecration. :service! 4)... es eras Dean W. F. Tillett. 
Sermon: “Christ’s Definition of Religion.” 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


Monpay, JUNE 22. 


Devotional exercises, 22 y)ees ea ee Dean (W.F.. Tillett: 
VPnesMakinevot ai sermon. oven ee Dri Ander: 
Address: “The Gospels”.......... Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 


Address: “The Surrendered Life’....Dr. W. J. Dawson. 
“God’s Message to the Human Soul.” 
Open discussion, led by Rev. W. B. Ricks. 
Address: “The Gospels” (Continued). 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23. 


Devotional vexercises eee aes Dean W. F. Tillett. 
Lhe: Making ora soerinon irae eee en Dr, J; "A. Kern: 
Address: “The Gospels” (Continued). 

Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 
Address: “Religious Difficulties of the Educated Man.” 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

“The Philosophy of Christian Experience.” 
Open discussion, led by Rev. J. A. Burrow. 


. Address: “The Gospels” (Continued). 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders. 


- 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


Devotional Gexercises, boca. . eee a Dean W. F. Tillett. 
wy Lane Making totes Sermon jai rctaten eres Dr. J. A. Kern. 
. Address: “The Pastor and Social Problems.” 


Dr. G. W. Dyer. 


. Address: “Christianity and the Social Problem.” 


Dr. W. J. Dawson. 

“The Church and the Changing Order.” 
Open discussion, led by Rev. H. B. Reams. 
Address: “The Evangelistic Church”..Dr. W. J. Dawson. 


For the coming year Dean W. F. Tillett was elected President 
of the Institute, Professor Thomas Carter Vice President, and 


Professor J. L 


. Cuninggim Secretary and Treasurer. 
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ORATORY, LITERATURE, AND DEBATE. 


The first year of the Debating Council passed not without some 
indications of the benefits that may be hoped for through the effi- 
ciency of this organization. Early in the fall a preliminary con- 
test was held under its auspices for the selection of members of 
the Vanderbilt team to debate against Trinity College. J. M. Cul- 
breth, ’08 B., and J. R. Turney, ’08 L., were chosen, and, by the 
manner in which they acquitted themselves in the contest on the 
night of February 14, they have placed themselves among the 
best of the Vanderbilt debaters. They worked untiringly, and 
made themselves masters of an excellent and logical course of 
reasoning against the further centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral government, and delivered their speeches with effectiveness. 
The debate is in the class with that of Brewer and McNally against 
Sewanee in 1897 and of Kern and Barnett against Sewanee in 
1904. The speeches were printed in full in the April number of 
the QUARTERLY. 

In March the Debating Council held another contest to select 
debaters against Sewanee. R. E. Blake, ’o8 A., and John C. 
Ransom, ’o9 A., were selected, with Robert C. Rhodes, postgradu- 
ate, as alternate. The illness of Ransom made it necessary to call 
in the alternate, and Blake and Rhodes prepared themselves for 
the debate on the question: “Resolved, That municipalities in the 
United States should own and operate plants for the supply of 
water, light, and surface transportation.”’ The debate was held 
at Sewanee, and was won by Sewanee, which maintained the af- 
firmative of the question, the judges voting two against one. The 
Vanderbilt representatives acquitted themselves creditably, and 
their defeat was unexpected, such an argument as they were able 
to make, both in substance and form, being considered strong 
enough to win in most cases. This victory for the University of 
the South is the second and deciding one in the current series, It 
remains for Vanderbilt to make overtures for another debate next 
year. 

The series with Trinity College was canceled by mutual consent. 
The distance and expense were items that were considered un- 
favorable; but the fundamental reason was the lack of interest on 
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each side, there being so little other connection between the two 
institutions. 

Three intersociety debates were held: On Thanksgiving eve, 
celebrating the thirty-second anniversary of the Dialectic Society, 
EF) \Hill Turner, (70 (AS andvAndrew) . VValker,. “Onl, co. «tne 
Dialectic Society, debated against Ira D. Smith, ’10 A., and 
John Bull, ’10 A., of the Philosophic. The question was “The 
Trinity Question,” and the negative was given the decision, as it 
was also later in the Trinity debate. 

The John Marshall Law Club debated with each of the two older 
societies. On April 17 the debate was with the Dialectic Society, 
which upheld the affirmative of the question, “Resolved, That 
Church property other than houses of worship should be taxed,” 
and won. The debaters were E. M. Norton, ’10 B., and W. M. 
Woodall, ’o9 L., on the affirmative, and G. W. Currie, ’o9 L., 
and M. E. Sedberry, ’o8 L., on the negative.’ 

On May 22 the debate with the Philosophic Society was held. 
The question was: “Resolved, That a more direct system of legis- 
lation should be adopted by the American people. Messrs. B. F. 
Batts and O. L. Howell, ’10 A., represented the Philosophie Soci- 
ety, and maintained the affirmative against C. C. Taylor and C. M. 
Trammell, ’o9 L., of the John Marshall, on the negative. The 
decision was for the affirmative. 

The preparatory schools nearly all maintain debating societies, 
and some of them have annual debating contests, which rank 
among the public occasions of first importance in the school life. 
It is the purpose of the Debating Council to encourage the new 
men in college to take part in debate by offering a prize to the best 
individual debater in a contest to be held in the spring of the year 
between teams of three selected by the Dialectic and Philosophic 
Societies from among the Academic freshmen members. The 
purpose in limiting the contest to Academic freshmen is to make 
it a contest between men of as nearly the same age and training 
as possible. Out of those who come up through the preparatory 
schools, the freshman debating, and the intersociety debating, there 
should rise a group of experienced and capable men from whom to 
select the intercollegiate debaters. 

Four men, representing the Philosophic and Dialectic Societies, 
contested in oratory on the night of February 22, the thirty- 
second anniversary of the Philosophic Society, for the honor of 
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representing the University in the Interstate Oratorical Associa- 
tion’s contest. Neil P. Cullom, ’08 A., whose theme was “A Re- 
gime of Construction,” was chosen, with J. D. Hunter, ’10 B., as 
alternate. The other contestants from the Philosophic Society 
were Farrar C. Newberry, Postgraduate, and Charles Cason, ’10 
A. 

The eighteenth annual contest of the Southern Interstate Ora- 
torical Association was held with Transylvania (formerly Ken- 
tucky) University, in Lexington, Ky., on May 7. Six institutions 
were represented: University of Virginia, University of Alabama, 
University of the South, Vanderbilt University, University of 
South Carolina, and Transylvania University. The medal was 
awarded to T. A. Houston, of Transylvania, whose theme was 
“The Rise of the Southern Commons.” Vanderbilt’s representa- 
tive delivered the speech with which he won in the local contest, 
and was given second place. 

The speakers selected by the Faculty for the Founder’s Medal 
contest were Neil P. Cullom, ’o8 A., John W. Frazer, ’og B., C. P. 
Harrell, ’08 B., and A. J. Walker, ’08 L. The contest was not 
disappointing, except in the case of Cullom, whose work was not 
equal to his efforts on February 22 and at Lexington. The medal 
was given to Mr. Frazer, whose theme was “Our National 
God.” 

The contest for the R. A. Young Medal on the Friday night 
preceding commencement was participated in by Charles Cason, 
PTOUA Aer VANS Oo GL Leuiter iro: be arich koe beat Ge 
Gehee, ’10 B. The speech of Mr. Evans, “Christ and Czsar,”’ was 
conspicuous in comparison with the others for originality of 
thought and delivery, and, though lacking somewhat in finish, was 
honored deservedly with the medal. 

The Editor of the Observer for next year is John C. Ransom, 
‘og A., of the Dialectic Society, to which in rotation this year 
fell the honor of choosing the man for this position. The Philo- 
sophic Society elected B. F. Batts, 10 A., as Business Manager. 

The Calumet Club is an organization of Vanderbilt men, affli- 
ated with similar organizations in other Southern colleges, for the 
promotion of interest in literary style and production. It em- 
braces in its membership by election the men most prominent and 
most interested in literature, and is doing no little to encourage 
and stimulate writing among the college men. The influence of 
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Mr. Bryson through his work with the class in English I. and his 
personal encouragement of those who have shown talent is another 
factor which it is gratifying to recognize. 


RHODES SCHOLAR SHIR ELEC Time 


£ 


At the Rhodes Scholarship Examinations, which were held in 
January, two Vanderbilt men passed, Robert E. Blake, ’08 A., and 
John C. Ransom, ’09 A. Alexis L. Stone, of the University of the 
South, and Robert S. Keebler, of Washington and Lee University, 
and from Bristol, Tenn., also passed, and Mr. Ayres, of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, who passed two years ago, renewed his ap- 
plication. 

Under the arrangements made by the colleges of Tennessee, the 
Faculty of Vanderbilt University made a choice between the 
two Vanderbilt candidates, and selected Blake. His work in foot- 
ball is too well known to need review here. It is not so well 
known that his record in track work would be enough to make 
him a famous college athlete if his football renown were not still 
greater. He has represented the University in baseball and basket- 
ball, and is fond of tennis, swimming, walking, and has partici- 
pated with interest and ability in almost every form of outdoor 
sport. 7 

His record in scholarship was not so brilliant, but it steadily 
improved as his course advanced, even though his activities in 
other lines were putting more responsibilities upon him. He was 
reckoned in his classes an appreciative student, though not one 
who made the maximum grades. 

In qualities of leadership he excelled. His popularity was not 
alone that of the athletic hero, but of the manly college fellow, 
with an interest in his companions, with high ideals, and with a 
purpose to stand for the best things before them. 

His chief competitor before the Rhodes Committee was Stone, 
of Sewanee, who had an unusual record in athletics, though not 
quite so broad or brilliant as that of Blake, and a more brilliant 
record for scholarship, though not preéminent in social qualities. 
They opposed each other in intercollegiate debate this spring. 
Either would make a good representative for the State, and it was 
embarrassing to the Committee to have to choose between them. 
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The Committee consisted of President Brown Ayres, of the 
University of Tennessee, Chairman, and Prof. J. T. Brown, of the 
University of Tennessee, Vice Chancellor B. L. Wiggins, of the 
University of the South, Vice Chancellor G. F. Nicolassen, of 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, and Dr. L. C. Glenn, 
of Vanderbilt University. Owing to the fact that his son was a 
candidate, President Ayres withdrew after the Committee had 
organized, and remained out until on the second ballot there was 
a tie, two votes each for Blake and Stone. The Committee then 
voted to call in the Chairman and leave to him the deciding of the 
tie. He took a few days to do so, interviewing both candidates 
and studying their records, finally giving his decision in favor of 
Blake. It is understood that it was his preéminence in social 
qualities that turned the scales in his favor. 

While Vanderbilt men are more pleased than they can express 
that so fine and representative a fellow as Blake should have the 
honor and the opportunity of the Rhodes Scholarship, and should 
go as the representative of Vanderbilt University, they cannot but 
feel in common with many others that the method of the selection 
is not sound. When the first ballot was taken, three of the mem- 
bers each had a candidate whom he knew intimately, whom he not 
without reason judged a worthy representative of his institution 
and the State, and in comparison with whom he was not in a posi- 
tion to judge the qualifications of the other candidates without 
some bias. It seems imperative that some method should be de- 
vised of putting the claims of all of the candidates, point by point, 
with equal fullness before a committee that has no bias in favor 
of any. 


THE GLEE, CLUB: 


Under the leadership of C. C. Washburn the Glee Club contin- 
ues to be one of the most popular student enterprises. The mate- 
rial from which to select the Club increases from year to year. A 
better grade of singers can therefore be selected and more faith- 
ful work in rehearsal can be insisted upon as the requisite of 
maintaining a position on the Club. The President of the Club 
was Robert F. Vaughan, whose “Alma Mater,” “On the City’s 
Western Border, Fair Against the Sky,” sung to the well-known 
tune of “Amici,” has become a really popular Vanderbilt song. 
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Two trips were taken besides the annual concert in the Ven- 
dome. On the first trip concerts were given in Dickson, McKen- 
zie (at McTyeire Institute), Paris, and Memphis, where the Club 
sang on Saturday night, Washington’s birthday, to a very large 
audience in Goodwyn Institute, and again on Sunday morning in 
the First Methodist Church. In the latter two special numbers 
were “Crossing the Bar” and Wannamaker’s “Vanderbilt Ode” 
with Mrs. Ashford’s music and an organ accompaniment. During 
the spring holidays the Club sang in Knoxville, Tenn., Cartersville, 
Atlanta, Macon, Dublin, and Augusta, Ga., and Spartanburg, S. 
C. Many social courtesies were shown on their trips, particularly 
by Mrs. J. R. Pepper and Miss Pepper, of Memphis, the Ossoli 
Circle, of Knoxville, Mrs. Oscar Peebles, of Cartersville, and the 
Glee Club of the Y. M. C. A. of Augusta, which gave them a ban- 
quet after the concert and showed them other courtesies at the 
Y. M.C. A. building. 

The annual concert in the Vendome was counted larger, more 
brilliant in the matter of the decorations, especially of the boxes, 
and a better artistic production than ever before. The praise thus 
given is not without desert. 


BACHELOR OF UGLINESS. 


The method used last year in the selection of the candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Ugliness was successfully followed this 
year. A committee of three named by Chancellor Kirkland con- 
ducted a primary in which each student cast a signed and dated 
ballot for his first choice. The four who received the most votes 
were declared candidates before the Convention, which met on 
the morning of Founder’s Day in the Chapel. They were Robert 
E. Blake, ’08 A., Captain of the football team, Sewanee debater, 
and Rhodes Scholar; John R. Waters, graduate, Manager of 
Kissam Hall; Samuel C. Costen, ’08 L., Captain-elect and Quarter- 
back on the football team; and Hamilton Douglas, ’08 A., other- 
wise called “Pinque,”’ leader of the yells and all-around jolly 
fellow. 

Dr. Dudley was selected for permanent Chairman of the mass 
meeting on Founder’s Day, and the sergeants-at-arms, previously 
appointed, attended to the distribution and collection of ballots 
and other proper duties. 
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Douglas was nominated by Charles P. Wofford, ’o8 L., Blake 
by R. F. Vaughn, ’o7 and now ’og L., Costen by Neil Cullom, 
’08 A., in a speech that was brilliant with bright flowers of rhet- 
oric, and Waters by George R. Mayfield, graduate. 

The most exciting part of the meeting was the counting of the 
ballots. A total of 383 votes were cast on the first ballot. As 
they were called out by the Clerk of the Committee and marked 
on the blackboard, the students and onlookers watched with close 
attention and frequent outbursts of cheers as one after another 
gained votes. The result was 110 for Blake, 108 for Waters, 90 
for Douglas, and 75 for Costen. Under the rules the last man 
dropped out. On the second ballot, which was as exciting as the 
first, Douglas was forced out. On the last ballot Blake won by a 
good majority. 

The degree was conferred by Dr. J. H. Stevenson with due 
solemnity on the night of Friday, June 12, after the conclusion of 
the R. A. Young contest. 


DEATH OF BISHOP DUNCAN. 


Bishop William Wallace Duncan, a member of the Board of 
Trust of Vanderbilt University, died on March 2, 1908, at his 
home in Spartanburg, S. C., at the age of seventy-seven years. He _ 
was born at Randolph-Macon College, Va., where his father was 
Professor of Ancient Languages. Later his father moved to 
Wofford College, and there the son was educated, graduating in 
1858. He entered upon ministerial work in the South Carolina 
Conference, but went into the service of the Confederate govern- 
ment as chaplain with a Virginia regiment. After the war he 
preached until, in 1875, he became Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Wofford College. He continued to hold this posi- 
tion, working efficiently for the college, becoming Financial Sec- 
retary, and declining the presidency of Randolph-Macon College 
to remain with Wofford. But almost immediately afterwards he 
was, in 1886, elected Bishop, and resigned his college position. 
He was a most efficient member of the College of Bishops, and in 
that position did much for the educational interests of the Church, 
especially by his connection with and labors for Wofford College 
and Vanderbilt University. 
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DEATH OF DR. THOMAS L. MADDIN. 


Dr. Thomas L. Maddin died at his home, in Nashville, Tenn., 
on April 27, 1908, at the age of eighty-three. He was born ini 
Louisville and educated in the schools of Middle Tennessee and 
Adabama, in which region his father, a Methodist preacher, was 
at that time stationed. He came to Nashville as a practicing phy- 
sician in 1853. In 1857 he became a professor of anatomy and 
then of surgery in the first faculty of Shelby Medical College. 
At the fall of Fort Donelson he was in charge of a hospital of 
Confederate wounded in Nashville, and was continued in that 
position by the Federal army when Nashville was occupied. His 
skill as a surgeon won him a wide reputation. After the war he 
became a professor in the Medical Department of the University 
of Nashville and continued with the same faculty when it held 
the double relationship with the University of Nashville and Van- 
derbilt University, the custom and contract being for the faculty 
to recommend qualified candidates to either university at the can- 
didate’s option and for the university to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon the candidates thus recommended. Aft- 
er the dissolution of this double arrangement, in 1896, he became 
Professor of Nervous Diseases in the faculty of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and continued in the position until he was eighty years 
old. In 1903 the medical profession of Nashville gave him a 
banquet upon his semicentennial as a practitioner of medicine in 
Nashville. 


REUNION OF KAPPA ALPHA FRATERNITY. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Chi Chap- 
ter of the Kappa Alpha Fraternity was celebrated in Nashville 
June 13. The exercises consisted of an informal reception at the 
chapter house on Terrace Place in the afternoon and a dinner at 
the Duncan Hotel in the evening. Returning alumni, local alumni, 
and active members of the chapter met at the chapter house in 
the afternoon and renewed old acquaintances and made new ones 
to the accompaniment of smokables. Many who had not seen 
each other since leaving college shortly after the founding of the 
chapter pleasantly “reminisced” over subsequent happenings and 
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the present whereabouts of those contemporaries not present. By 
banquet time all were well acquainted and were in a mood to enjoy 
the various features of a reunion dinner. 

It was intended to hold the celebration in April upon the actual 
anniversary day; but in view of the promised presence of Judge 
Horace H. White, of Alexandria, La., provided it were held dur- 
ing commencement, the date was postponed. Judge White was 
the principal founder of the chapter, and is one of the most widely 
known and beloved members of the fraternity, having held most 
of its principal offices and attended many conventions. He was 
elected a member of the Vanderbilt Board of Trust at its meeting 
two days later. 

More than sixty members sat down to the table when the dinner 
hour arrived, the list including many alumni of other chapters, a 
delegation of four from the chapter at the University of Tennes- 
see, four from the Memphis Alumni Chapter, and returning alum- 
ni scattered from Dallas, Tex., to Louisville, Ky., and including 
Nashville alumni and the active chapter. 

The toast list was as follows: Edward E. Barthell, ’88, Toast- 
master; ““The Founding of Chi Chapter,’ Horace H. White, 86, 
Alexandria, La.; “In Medias Res,” Samuei K. Bland, ’93, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; “Chi-Chapter and the Fraternity at Large,” Dr. Frazer 
Hood, of Memphis, a member of the Clarksville Chapter ; “Alumni 
Organization,” John W. Farley, ’o2, Chief Alumnus of the Fra- 
ternity, Memphis; “Chapter House Promotion,” Dr. B. E. Young, 
’96, of the Vanderbilt Faculty; “Chi Chapter of To-Day,” W. T. 
McLain, ’07; “Legal Education, Graduation, Starvation,’ Charles 
P. Wofford, ’08; “Voluntary Remarks,” John B. Keeble, ’88. 

Those present at the banquet were: Horace H. White, Alexan- 
dria, La.; Samuel K. Bland, Louisville, Ky.; Frazer Hood, John 
W. Farley, Dr. George W. Meux, and H. F. Daniels, Memphis; 
Walter K. Greene, Franklin, Tenn.; Horace Frierson, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn.; Edward E. Elam, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Charles F. 
Bosley, Lebanon, Ky.; Junius Y. Webb, Dallas, Tex.; Buck Toms, 
Robert Childers, Merritt and Hardin Guthrie, and W. W. Wil- 
kerson, of the University of Tennessee. Nashville alumni present 
were: Edward E. Barthell, John B. Keeble, Edward T. Seay, Dr. 
Bert E. Young, Rev. W. H. Johnston, J. Ed Hart, Foster Jones, 
Verner M. Jones, Granbery Jackson, Albert W. Stockell, Jr., Hen- 
ry C. Stockell, Carey A. Folk, Reau E. Folk, Robert L. Burch, 
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Dr. Lucius E. Burch, Marshall LeSueur, William C. Cherry, 
Reese Porter, Dr. John W. Moore, Dr. Clarence Dixon, Albert 
W. Shipp, Walter S. Yarbrough, E. T. Kirkpatrick, Thomas I. 
Webb, Jr., Thomas H. Malone, Samuel K. Cowan, Henry A. 
Skeggs, Montague S. Ross, J. W. Dickson. From the active 
chapter: Erwin Caldwell, Winston Caldwell, Will Dake Caldwell, 
Henry Perry, and Paul Nye, Nashville; Trezevant Collier, Macon 
Callicott, and Douglas Brooks, Memphis; W. T. McLain, Gloster, 
Miss.; Charles P. Wofford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Andrew Prather 
and Frank Bradford, Columbus, Ga.; Morris Clark, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Douglas Johnston, Trenton, Tenn.; Lloyd E. White, Abbe- 
ville, La.; H. E. Palmer, Jr., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

An interesting feature of the banquet consisted in the read- 
ing of two poems by William J. Bacon, of Memphis, 
and Bradford Roulstone, of New York, commemorating the 
occasion, and a large number of letters of greeting and regrets 
ranging from California to Florida. Among the list were commu- 
nications from Governor Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri; President 
FE. B. Craighead, of Tulane University ; Sidney L. Strother, Fres- 
no, Cal.; Clement D. Moss, Lake Charles, La.; Prince A. Haw- 
kins, Boulder, Colo.; Clarence M. Hawkins, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; G. T. Finn, Franklin, Ky.; Clarence M. Finn, Owensboro, 
Ky.; Joseph S. Chick, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. W. Cochran, Union 
City,: Tenn.; GE. Albes,) Decatur, \Ala.; \Edeart Smith, Austin: 
Tex. (one of the founders) ; Linn Hemingway, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
J. M. Stallcup, Sikeston, Mo.; Walter G. Bonta, San Francisco, 
Cal. Judge R. E. Culver, St. Joseph, Mo.; Hon. W. W. Millan, 
Washington, D. C.; Commissioner Harry L. Seay, Dallas, Tex.; 
all of whom are distinguished alumni of the Vanderbilt chapter. 

Neat souvenirs of the occasion consisted of booklets ornamented 
with a picture of the chapter house and containing a sketch of the 
chapter and blank pages upon which every member present wrote 
his signature, address, and graduating year. 


GENERAL UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


On Sunday, May 31, Bishop Charles Betts Galloway delivered. 
the baccalaureate sermon at the University of Tennessee. 


The Democratic candidate for Vice President of the United 
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States, John W. Kern, of Indiana, is a cousin of the father of! 
Dr. J. A. Kern, of the Vanderbilt University Faculty. 


Professor Collins Denny addressed the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Baltimore on May 23, as the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Two pupils of the Vanderbilt University School of Expression, 
Professor A. M. Harris, Director—Miss Margaret Lucile Granger 
and Miss Bessie Mai Todd—gave a recital in Philosophic Hall on 
Friday, May 22, closing the first year of work in this school. 


The western section of the Classical Association met in Nash- 
ville April 16 and 17, one of the sessions being held in the Parthe- 
non, in Centennial Park, which is an exact reproduction to the 
scale of the historic Athenian temple. Professor A. T. Walker, 
M.A. (’92), Professor of Latin in the University of Kansas, was 
elected President. 


Mrs. Janie McTyeire Baskervill, wife of the late Prof. W. M. 
Baskervill, has accepted the position of Lady Principal of Sullins 
College, at Bristol, Tenn.-Va. She will in addition to her ad- 
ministrative duties give two courses on English and American 
Literature, an interesting feature of which will be her personal 
reminiscences of eminent southern writers. 


On the State Committee of the Tennessee Y. M. C. A. are 
Drs. O. E. Brown and G. C. Savage, Professors in Vanderbilt 
University, and James A. Robins, B.A. (’92), Principal of Mc- 
Tyeire Institute, McKenzie, and William Hughes, B.A. (’96), 
M.A. (’97), Coprincipal of Branham and Hughes School, Spring 
Hill. W. E. Willis, M.A. (03), is Student Secretary for the 
State. 


The Volunteer Students’ Union, which has enrolled sixty mem- 
bers among the students of the various institutions of Nashville, 
held a public farewell service at McKendree Church Sunday night, 
May 24, in honor of three members who leave presently for the 
foreign field. Of these, two are Vanderbilt men: Harry Pierce 
Jones, who graduates this year in the Biblical Department, and 
has been appointed to Japan; and Zenas Sanford Loftis, who has 
graduated in the Medical Department, and has been sent as a 
medical missionary to Tibet. 
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Mr. Wils Williams, formerly Bursar at Vanderbilt University, 
who now occupies a similar position at the University of Texas, 
was married at 11 o'clock August 4 to Mrs. Adams, of Austin, 
Tex., in the Presbyterian church of that city. 

Mr. Williams made his home in Nashville until a few years ago, 
and he has a large circle of friends here who extend cordial good 
wishes. His bride is prominent in her home community. She is 
a native of Mississippi and a sister-in-law of Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway. Mr. Williams is popular in his new home. 


As an expression of appreciation for his six years of faithful 
and efficient service in the Correspondence School of the Biblical 
Department, the Board of Education at its recent meeting volun- 
tarily granted the Director, Professor J. L. Cuninggim, four 
months’ leave of absence for a visit to the Orient. He left Nash- 
ville on July to. After brief visits in Kansas City, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles, he sailed from San 
Francisco on the steamship Korea July 23 in company with Bishop 
Ward and Rev. S. P. Cresap, of the Missouri Conference. They 
will visit Japan, Korea, and China, where Bishop Ward will pre- 
side over our Mission Conferences, and will return in time to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner at home. 


Prominent speakers who have recently visited the University 
are William H. Taft, then Secretary of War in President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, now Republican candidate for President, who ad- 
dressed the students assembled in mass meeting in the Chapel; Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, who visited the University as the guest 
of Chancellor Kirkland, and made an address in Furman Hall on 
the work of the Foundation over which he presides; President 
Cyrus Northrup, of the University of Minnesota, who expressed 
his pleasure at having the opportunity to see the men who had 
“defeated the Indians” at football just after the latter had beaten 
Minnesota; and Dr. E. R. Larned, of Parke, Davis°& Co., who 
spoke to the Pharmacy and other students interested, on toxines, 
anti-toxines, and vaccines. 


The Tennessee State Dental Association met in Nashville May 
7, 8, and 9. Vanderbilt alumni were prominent among those 
reading papers and giving clinics. Among the officers for next 
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year are Dr. John R. Beach, ’92, Clarksville, President; Dr. C. H. 
Taylor, ’90, Memphis, First Vice President; Dr. Stanley L. Rich, 
or, Nashville, Second Vice President; Dr. Charles A. Tavel, ’99, 
Memphis, Recording Secretary; and Dr. F. W. Meacham, ’oo, 
Chattanooga, Treasurer. Dr. A. A. McClanahan, ’89, Springfield, 
and Dr. C. A. Sevier, ’92, Jackson, are also members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The alumni of the Department of Dentistry who were present 
at the State Dental Association and for the commencement of the 
Department elected the following officers: Dr. W. G. Whitsitt, 
700, Lebanon, President; Dr. John A. Perkins, ’07, Nashville, 
First Vice President; Dr. C. W. Krantz, ’03, Huntsville, Ala., 
Second Vice President; Dr. Thomas M. Hudson, ’04, Nashville, 
Recording Secretary; Dr. A. C. Braly, ’08, Nashville, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; and Dr. B. H. Johnson, ’06, Portland, Tenn., 
Treasurer. 


PCN DEO) D bes 


*77 B.—Dr. W. B. Palmore, Editor of the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, received a heavy vote for the nomination for President 
on the Prohibition ticket at the recent national convention. A 
little later he was nominated for Vice President by acclamation, 
but declined the honor. 


"78 L.—Judge Oscar R. Hundley has again been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the United States District Judgeship for 
the Northern District of Alabama. His address is now Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


78 L.—Just thirty years after his own graduation in law, J. U. 
Rust, of Nashville, witnessed the graduation of his son, Littell J. 
Rust, ’06 A., from the Vanderbilt Law School, with honors. 


80 A.—Duncan U. Fletcher, of Jacksonville, Fla., will be 
elected United States Senator from his State, succeeding W. J. 
Bryan, deceased. Mr. Fletcher has practiced law in Jackson- 
ville for many years, has been Mayor of that city, and promt-, 
nent in the politics of his State. Since his graduation from the 
Law School he has always been an enthusiastic member of the 
Alumni Association of Vanderbilt University, and has kept in 

18 
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touch with the University. Mr. Fletcher’s plurality in the second 
Democratic primary, held on June 26, is given as 3,588. 


82 L.—John W. Tomlinson has been elected member of the 
National Democratic Committee from Alabama. 


_ °87 A.—President Henry N. Snyder, of Wofford College, S. C., 
was On June 9 elected to the presidency of the University of 
South Carolina, at Columbia, but declined to serve. 


"89—Jesse Culver Hart, LL.B., of Dardanelle, Ark., is Demo- 
cratic nominee for Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. 


‘ot A—E. I. Crockett has built up a large State insurance agen- 
cy at Pueblo, Colo. 


’9t A.—U. M. Sanderson is cashier of the First National Bank 
of San Saba, Texas. 


93 B.—Rev. William B. Beauchamp is pastor of the Fourth 
Avenue M. E. Church, South, at Louisville, Ky. 


93-95 A.—E. L. Roberts, M.D., has entered upon the prac- 
tice of medicine in Nashville, making a specialty of the eye, ear, 
nose, and throat. Since leaving the University Dr. Roberts has 
been engaged in teaching in Nashville and vicinity and in attend- 
ing the Literary and Medical Departments of the University of 
Nashville. In 1905 he was granted the degree of M.D. by the 
latter. Since that time he has been teaching in Fogg High School, 
Nashville, and keeping up dispensary practice at the University of 
Nashville Medical School. He has now established himself in 
regular practice of his specialty at 139 Eighth Avenue North. 


‘94 E.—Granbery Jackson, for some years Adjunct Professor 
in the Engineering Department, is now at his old home, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Tenn., where he has large interests in the way of phosphate 
mines, and expects to be permanently located there. 


‘94-97 A.—Griffin M. Lovelace, who is in the life insurance 
business in New England, with headquarters at Hartford, Conn., 
has recently purchased an attractive residence at Hartford, and 
is keeping house there. Lovelace has had a successful career 
since leaving Nashville. As one of the representatives of the 
New York Life Insurance Company in Paris for several years he 
made a very high record for himself. 
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94 A.—Rev. Arcadius M. Trawick (B.D. ’97) has been elected 
teacher of Sociology and Religious Pedagogy in the Methodist 
Training School at Nashville. 


*96 A.—Hervey Files Crenshaw, for some years in government 
service in the Engineer’s Office at New Orleans, La., is now en- 
gaged in the general practice of law in Montgomery, Ala., Room 
5, Pollak Building. 


*96 A.—Devereux Lake is now in the lumber business at Mo- 
bile, Ala., being a member of the firm of T. H. Lake & Co. 


*96 M.—Dr. John H. McSwain, of Paris, Tenn., is an interest- 
ed member of the Alumni Association and a subscriber to the 
QUARTERLY. 


97-98 L.—Will Hutton is the Democratic nominee for Treas- 
urer of the county in which his home, Little Rock, Ark., is located. 


*98 A.—Nat F. Cheairs is now located in Nashville, where he is 
engaged in exporting grains, etc. 

*98 A.—Charles P. Kelly, of Attoway, Va., has just returned 
from a highly successful trip in foreign lands, which embraced a 
year’s work in China and five months’ travel in other countries. 


*98—Dr. Oscar Teague, B.S., M.S. (M.D. ’03, Berlin), has 
resigned an Assistantship in Pathological Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Experimental Pathology of Cornell University to ac- 
cept an appointment as Pathologist in the Philippine Islands. He 
is now on his way to the Islands, where his address will be Bureau 
of Science, Manila. (Science, May 15, 1908.) 

°99 A.—Marvin S. Enochs has become a well-known young 
business man of Jackson, Miss. He is now Assistant Manager of 
the extensive plant of the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
which is perhaps the largest of its kind in Mississippi. 


*99—J. K. Marshall, B.A., who has been teaching in the 
Mooney School, at Murfreesboro, Tenn., for several years, has 
accepted a position in the Tennessee College for Women, at Mur- 
freesboro, an institution with a curriculum running two years 
beyond the fourteen unit or high school grade. 


*99-'03 A.—Felix M. Massey has removed from Cornersville 
to Pulaski to take charge of a newly organized preparatory school 
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there. W. D. Strayhorn, B.A. ’97, has removed from the Moores- 
ville Training School to Cornersville to take charge of the school 
there; and Howard D. Dozier, B.A. ’08, has taken the position at 
Mooresville vacated by Mr. Strayhorn. 


- ’oo—Dr. C. E. Byington (D.D.S), who is practicing in Har- 
risburg, Ill., was President of the Southern Illinois Dental Asso- 
ciation in 1906-07, and is now acting Mayor of Harrisburg, hay- 
ing been elected from the council to fill a vacancy pending an 
election. 


’oo—Philip B. Hill, B.E., of the engineering firm of Lund & 
Hill, of Little Rock, Ark., was married on July 22 to Miss Eliza- 
beth Fletcher, daughter of Mrs. James W. Fite, of Henderson- 
ville, Tenn. Miss Fite was a student in the Academic Depart- 
ment in 1898-99. 


‘oo—Henry F. Tipton, B.A., died at his home in Tiptonville, 
Tenn., on March 17, 1908, after an illness of three weeks. Since 
graduation he had been engaged in farming and business, and 
was prospering. Though afflicted with a weak spine, due to an 
accident that befell him in childhood, he maintained a cheerful dis- 
position, and had many friends. His connection with his friends 
on the campus and in Nashville was kept up and renewed by fre- 
quent visits. 


‘oo—John Pickett Turner, B.A., M.A. (or), until recently 
in charge of the Hughey and Turner Training School, Weather- 
ford, Tex., was married on September 4, 1907, to Miss Anna 
Maria, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Albert Zemke, of Nora 
Springs, Iowa. Mr. Turner is now at Columbia University 
studying English. 


‘or—William L. Clarke, B.A., who has been for several years 
at the head of the Preparatory Department of Central College, 
Fayette, Mo., has entered into partnership with W. S. Fitzgerald, 
B.A. ’97, in the school which the latter started in Trenton several 
years ago. 


‘o1—Herbert Vincent Jones, B.A., who is engaged in the real 
estate and insurance business in Kansas City, Mo., was married 
on December 19, 1907, to Miss Eleanor Roy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Buford, of Nashville, Tenn. Miss Buford 
graduated with the degree of B.A. in 1901 also. 
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‘oI—John Munsey Roberts, B.A., M.A., who has been in 
charge of the Vanderbilt Training School, at Elkton, Ky., for 
several years, is now pursuing advanced studies in Stanford Uni- 
versity, and expects to open a preparatory school of high grade 
in California next year. | 


‘o2—D. Hardee Neil, Ph.C., proprietor of the West End 
Pharmacy, Nashville, Tenn., was married on April 17 to Miss 
Annie McClure, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Gill, of Allens- 
ville, Ky. 

’o2—James A. Peoples, LL.B., who is at present practicing law 
in Nashville, and Everett B. Tucker, who has for two years been 
teaching in Wallace University School at Nashville, have been 
elected principals of a new training school at Springfield, Tenn., 
for which a handsome campus has been purchased and a new 
building completed ready for first occupancy this fall. 


’o2—G. C. Scoggin, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), has been 
elected to the chair of Sanskrit, recently established at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Dr. Scoggin began his study of Sanskrit 
while a graduate student under Dr. Tolman, and continued his 
studies at Harvard and at Munich. Before going abroad he was 
married to the daughter of Professor Childs, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

03-05 E.—George X. Chuse was married in June last to Miss 
Nellie Mai, daughter of Mrs. Marion Ottenville Cullen, of Mat- 
toon, Ill. 


°03—Herbert Wilson Davis, LL.B., better known as “Huldy,” 
was accidentally shot by a hunting companion near his home, at 
Bellbuckle, Tenn., on February 21, 1908. As a student, first in 
the Academic Department and later in the Law Department, he 
was very popular and prominent as an athlete, playing third base 
on the ball team and half back on the football team. Since his 
graduation he has been engaged in business. Until recently he 
had been in the commissary department at the State mines at 
Petros; but was at the home of his father, a prominent physician 
of Bellbuckle, at the time of his death. He was twenty-nine 
years of age and unmarried. 


°o4—D. Phillip Browder, Jr., LL.B., formerly of Nashville, 
Tenn., was married on September 14, 1907, to Miss Lydia, daugh- 
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ter of Mr. J. Murdoch Barrs, LL.B. (’79), of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and has located there in the practice of law. 


04-06 A.—Paul Campbell graduated in June from George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., with the degree 
Nonayt By RY ei 


°o4 A.—John R. Fisher, after a very good year in the Training 
School at Weatherford, Tex., with W. T. Rowland, ’07, has de- 
cided to reenter university work, and has accepted the post of In- 
structor of Romance Languages in Vanderbilt University. He 
took summer courses in French at the University of Chicago. 


’°04—Grinnell Jones, B.S., M.S. (05), who has been studying 
at Harvard University, graduated in June with the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and has an appointment in the chemical 
faculty of the University of Illinois. Dr. Jones has had unusual 
opportunities for work under Professor Richards, and has for 
two years been carrying on research experiments on chemical 
problems for the Carnegie Institution under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Richards. 


’o4—Irving Simon, B.S., who has just graduated from the Med- 
ical Department of Columbia University, has won in successive 
competitive examinations a position on the house staff of the 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, in New York, and then as pathological interne. 
The position is for one year, and may be followed by a position 
as medical or surgical interne for eighteen months more. 


‘o4—John J. Tigert, B.A., Rhodes Scholar at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford University, who graduated in law there, has re- 
turned to take the chair of Moral Philosophy at Central College, 
Fayette, Mo. . 

’°04’B.—Rev. John Paul Tyler now has a charge at Frederick, 
Md. 

‘o5—William Joseph Anderson, B.A., of Springfield, Tenn., 
was married on May 24, 1907, to Miss Nan Lu Joseph, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


’05—Marvin T. Duncan, B.A., has been elected Principal of the 
public schools in Murray, Ky. 


°o5—Walter Kirkland Greene, M.A., who is now teaching in 
the Baker-Himel School, of Knoxville, Tenn., was married on 
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Thursday, December 26, 1907, to Miss Leah America, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Brown Campbell, of Franklin, Tenn. 


‘o5s—R. W. Grizzard, M.D., for some time interne and house 
surgeon at the City Hospital, and now practicing in Nashville, 
was married on June 2, 1908, to Miss Gertrude, daughter of Mrs. 
J. Leonard Whitworth, of Nashville. 


°o5 E.—Tom Neel is Mechanical Engineer for the A. B. and 
A. R. R. Co., with headquarters at Fitzgerald, Ga. 


7o5—Minnie Lee Nolen, B.S., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Nolen, of Nashville, was married on June 15, 1908, to Mr. 
Archer Beasley, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn. 


’o5—Rev. Clayton Orlando Tuttle, B.D., of Richmond, Va., 
was married on November 7, 1907, to Miss Daisy May, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kimball Hemphill, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Hemphill graduated in ’o2, with the degree of B.A., and 
took the master’s degree a year later. She has since been teach- 
ing. | 

’‘o5 and ’07—Eugene Ellis Vann, B.A. (Birmingham), B.D., 
and Elizabeth Chapman Denny, B.A., M.A., daughter of Profess- 
or and Mrs. Collins Denny, were married in the chapel of Vander- 
bilt University on the evening of May 20, 1908, Professor Denny 
officiating. They will go at once to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where 
Mr. Vann has an appointment under the Mission Board of the 
Southern Methodist Church. 


705-07 A.—Miss Margaret B. Warren, of Nashville, Tenn., 
was married on July 9, 1907, to Mr. Shearon Bonner, of Dallas, 
‘Pex: 


°06—Henry Frizzell Ambrose, LL.B., who is now in charge of 
the iron furnaces at Goodrich, Tenn., was married on December 
18 to Miss Hortense Given, of Nashville, Tenn. 


’06—Theodore H. Brewer, B.A., M.A., who entered with the 
class of ’96 (though ill health prevented his graduation with it), 
has been elected to the professorship of English Literature in 
the State University of Oklahoma, at Norman, and will take 
up his work with the opening of the new session. He will be 
assisted in the department by an assistant professor and an in- 
structor. 
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’06—Lloyd H. Burns, B.A., LL.B. (07), who has been teach- 
ing in the Preparatory Department of Fort Worth Polytechnic 
College, Texas, during the past year, has passed the State Bar ex- 
aminations, and will locate in Fort Worth to practice law. 


,’06 A.—Rev. J. M. Corum, Jr., spent last year in Princeton The- 

ological Seminary. He is at present acting as supply for the 
Presbyterian Church at Chestertown, N. Y. He expects to re- 
turn to the Seminary in the winter and finish the senior year. 


°06-’07 B.—Rev. Julius Earl Crawford was married on Jan- 
uary 7, 1908, to Miss Anna Dorothea, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Benz, of Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Crawford is now located at 
Bardwell, Tex. 


706 A.—W. W. Crutchfield, who has been for two years Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the University 
of Texas, has been selected by the International Committee to be 
Secretary of the Association at Colombo, Ceylon, and will begin 
work in the autumn. This place came to him because of his fine 
work at Austin. He will have charge of work for which a build- 
ing costing $25,000 has already been provided, and which, with 
the exception of the Secretary’s salary, is supported by prominent 
merchants and citizens of Colombo. For the present his salary is 
to be paid by alumni and students of McGill University, Canada. 


°06—Eliot Jones, B.A., who has been a student in Harvard Uni- 
versity for the past year, has been awarded a University scholar- 
ship for the year 1908-09. 


*o6—Charles A. Lloyd, B.A., has been given the degree of 
M.A. for work in English (2), French, and German, writing his 
thesis in French. He is teaching in the Hawkins School, Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 


‘06-08 E.—William P. Munger was married on June 15 to Miss 
Mary Tinnon, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Corbett, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


‘o6—Gates P. Thruston, B.S., received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Harvard University in June, 1908, and will enter the 
Law Department of Vanderbilt University this fall. 
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’o7—Alfred S. Abernathy, M.D., of Pulaski, Tenn., who has 
been holding an interneship in the Bellevue Hospital, has been 
appointed house surgeon of the Gouveneur Hospital, in charge 
of the accident department, a position which he expects to hold 
for two years. 


’o7—George T. Hughes, Jr., LL.B., of Columbia, Tenn., was 
married on June 9, 1908, to Miss Bessie Daniel, of Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


°o7—Walter S. Moore, B.E., has a position in the engineering 
department of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


’o7—James Malcolm Poage, B.A., who is city reporter on the 
Nashville Banner, was married on October 16, 1907, to Miss 
Bettie B., daughter of Judge and Mrs. Edmund Baxter, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


’°o7—E. W. Shuler, M.A., who has just completed an additional 
year as a graduate student in the University, has accepted a posi- 
tion as Professor of Biology in the Fort Worth Polytechnic Col- 
lege. On December 31, 1907, he was married to Miss Leona Berry, 
daughter of Mrs. Samuel P. Smith, of Bristol, Tenn. 


°o7—M. Hillsman Taylor, LL.B., of Trenton, Tenn., was mar- 
ried on January 8, 1908, at Washington, D. C., to Miss Kath- 
erine, daughter of Senator and Mrs. Robert L. Taylor, of Ten- 
nessee. 


°0o8—William Spencer Love, M.D., was married on June 10 to 
Miss Addie Leo, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. McCall, of 
Franklin, Tenn. Dr. and Mrs. Love will locate at Bertrand, Miss. 


*o8—J. N. Stone, center on the football team, will coach Clemson 
College team this fall. Frank Kyle, LL.B. ’05, will coach the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi team. 
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Telephone, Main 894 Residence, Main 3549-Y 


GENERAL 


F dg efield CONTRACTORS. 
ao Nashville 
Mig. Co. 


ARTISTIC HARD-WOOD 
INTERIORS. 


| Residence and Church Work. 


MARBLE, ONYX, 
AND TILE 
Je Male 


Bank, Office, and Store Fixtures, 
Hard-Wood Mantels. 


Our Designs are New and Artistic, Mate- 
rials the Best, Workmanship the Finest. 


STEEL, IRON, 
AND STONE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Factory and Mills, 


Car. First and Main Sts., Nashville, Tenn, 


Mo 3 TALBoT, President. C.G.F 
W. GREENFIELD, Vice President. ai ‘3 BATTLE, Secretary. 


INNEY, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


Haney PARKER, Second Vice President. McDows1, Mer. Factory. 


GEENTHELD-TALBUTTINNEY BATTLE. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Furniture, Mattresses, Springs, Etc. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 1006 € 1007. 


209 Third Avenue North, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Warehouse, First and Main Sts. Factory and Mills, Tullahoma and Sewanee, Tenn. 
The QUARTERLY especially requests the faculty and students to trade with the above firm. 


HALL, AND NEW BRIDGES AT VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY FURNISHED BY 2% % 


q/ ALL CEMENTS FOR MAIN BUILDING, FURMAN 


W. 7. HARDISON & CO. 


THEY HANDLE 


KOSMOS PORTLAND CEMENT 


erbrick & Lawrence 


Fine Plumbing Electricians 


Artistic Chandeliers and Electroliers 
Fancy Shades of All Kinds 
607 Church Street’ - » Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR ABSOLUTE FIRE PROTECTION INSURE WITH 


Shelton, Kirkland & Sharpe 


REPRESENTING 
Home Insurance Company of New York 
German American of New York 
Northern Assurance of London 
New Jersey Plate Glass Company 
National Surety Company of New York 


Suite 402-403 StahIman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Phone Main 295 


Fulcher Brick Co. 
BRICKMAK ERS 
Contractors and Builders NASHVILLE, TENN. 


OFFICE: 165 FOURTH AVENUE NORTH 


CHARLES COHN Phone, Main 188 A. L. GOLDBERG 


COHN & GOLDBERG 
+ LUMBER * 


129 Sth Ave. South NASHVILLE, 


YARDS 
109 to 119 Sth Ave. South 
125 to 143 Sth Ave. South TENN 
Corner 6th Ave. and Demonbreun. ° 


| JOHNSON PNEVMATIC SYSTEM | 


Will automatically control temperature produced by 
any system of heating. @ HOT WATER TANK 
REGULATORS; REDUCING VALVES FOR STEAM, 
WATER, AIR, OR GAS. 


| JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 3» 95 Lake St., Chicago | 


Bruce Company 


STATIONERS & PRINTERS 


rg IES NC RUE Spee DNR re tet NOLAN SR PA PAN AH] nk ci Migget SEN MES fe [a 
me ey : 
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Reng ea 
ye 
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Law Books, Sectional Bookcases 


162, 164, 166 Fourth Avenue N. Nashville, Tenn. 


ES NS ED 


(GALE & | fie 
FRIZZELL Tornado %& 
Se and 
FIRST NATIONAL ‘7 Liability 
RD stan ee EA Es | Insurance 


Bardon-Fulcher Cut Stone Co. 
CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


Granite and Marble Monuments 


165 Fourth Avenue North © NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Works: First Street and L. & N. RR. 


Handerhilt Uniuersity 


THIRTY-THIRD COMMENCEMENT 
UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1908 
AT 10 A. M. 


~~ 
Hrogramme 


PROCESSION. 
Music. PRAYER. Music. 


ApDREss—Class Representative, Academic and Engineering Departments. 
Robert Edwin Blake, Nashville, Tenn. 


“European Socialism versus American Jndividualism.”’ 


ApprEss—Faculty Representative, Academic and Engineering Depart- 


ments. 
Cornelius Perry Cullom, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Education and the People.”’ 


Music. 


AppREss—Representative of the Biblical Department. 
James Marvin Culbreth, Raleigh, N. C. 


“The Destiny of Democracy. 


ApprEss— Representative of the Law Department. 
John Reid Turney, Nashville, Tenn, 
“The Relation of the Federal Powers to Prohibition,” 


Music. 
PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS AND MEDALS, 


BENEDICTION. 


HONOR ROLL 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Batts, William Oscar—Physics, History, Deductive Logic, rsy- 


chology, German, Sociology, English (2) _--...._---.---------- Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
~ Hejach, Lois—Physics; English [2 22. 22 eee ee ee ee Memphis, Tenn. 
Blake, Robert Edwin—History (2), Inductive Logic, Ethics, 

Economics.. joa sccks ope peekteer sie een sek es soe peepee eee Nashville, Tenne | 
Boswell, Clifton Seaton—Inductive Logic, Ethics, Economics, : 

Sociology,’ Eriglish-2 <u. 5, 2.0 se tess ee eee ne ee oe Louisville, Ky. 
Cecil, John Wilkerson, Jr.—Italian, German__.........--.--.--------- Columbia, Tenn. 
Clark, Alice Porter—French (2), Geology, Physics, Deductive Logic, 

Psychology, German, Economics. 1 oe oe ce ee Winchester, Tenn. 
Clark, Gordentia Waite—Public Speaking, History, Inductive 
aed Logic, Ethics;'Germanso0cioloty 22422 ee. eee ee eee Wartrace, Tenn. 
Cullom, Cornelius Perry—Inductive rae Bthiess hnelish (2) 25.5.2 9s Waco, Texas 
Cummings, Allen Bledsoe—Greek, Physics, Deductive Logic, Psy- 

chology 22. 22s 32S oe ee ee es a eee Petersburg, Tenn. 
Douglas, Hamilton, Jr—Mathematics._...........----------------------- Atlanta, Ga 
Dozier, Howard Douglas—Greek (2), Economics she eS Ny ie eee ee tere Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
Eaton, Alfred H.—French, Biology, Eigonomich bs ib. onee ccc ean tee Memphis, Tenn. 
Ewing, SamuelCecil—Public Speaking, English (2), Economics...____-- Columbia, Tenn. 
Godbey, Lois Amanda—French, Geology, Biology_....--.....--------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Graham, Edward! W.—Greek-2. = 225. 2 ea See ee ee ee McKenzie, Tenn. 
Handley, Elise—Italian, Latin, Deductive Logic, Economics. _...._-_..--- Nashville, Tenn. 
Hanlin, Ruby Robert— Latin, German, Economics, Sociology, English----- Cullman, Ala. 
Hill, John—Latin, Greek, Chemistry, German (2), Physics, 

Deductive Logic, Psychology pe Ne pk iy SONU en ally Fes Se OS sh a EN Dresden, Tenn. 
Matheney, William Porter—Greek, Physics, Sociology, English (2)_._--- Cookeville, Tenn. 
Moore, Nannie Hardin—Latin, Greek, History, German, Eco- : 

NoOMics ses See Gat eee oe, Be ee eee eee McKenize, Tenn. 
Murphy, Lawrence W.—French, Mathematics, History, Inductive 

Logics Ethiess Sociology !c2) [3a 2 ee ee ee ee ee eee Magnolia, Ark. 
Neal <Basil Young—Mathematicss 2 — ete oe ee Watertown, Tenn. 
Paine, Thomas Fite—lItalian, Public Speaking, Sociology, English_______- Aberdeen, Miss. 
Palmer, Horace Edward, Jr.—Inductive Logic, Sociology._.._----- Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Perry, William Sprigg—-Mathematics (2), Public Speaking, 

Chemistry, German, Physics, Economics, Sociology at ee aes Franklin, Ky. 
Rhodes, James—French, Gymnasium, Biology._._.._.-- --..----..-- Arkadelphia, Ark, 
Self Wiliam=Dennis—Spanish=. Set 2 ee 8 ee a eee Jonesboro, Ark. 
Sherrell, Horace Everett—Mathematics, Physics, History_.._..-_._.__-- Dellrose, Tenn. 
Souby James Martin—Geology, Chemistry, Physics, bedease 

ogic; Esychology, english? ya tee ee eee ee ee Del Rio, Texas 

Winton, Will McCain—Geology, Ss a i i SS I es 2 eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Young, Elizabeth—French, Geology, istory, Physics, English 

Philosophy os S222. 3392 noe ae ee ee ee Memphis, Tenn. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Atkins, Daniel Ewell—Biology, English_._........._...-.--..-__1-_ __-- Nashville, Tenn. 
Beasley, Clarence:G-—Physics2i222¢ 3208 Se ee ae ee ae Aspen Hill, Tenn. 
Bell, Sam: :(Dent—-Greek. Soo eaten en ee ee ee ee ee Martin, Tenn. 
Bennett, Charles William—French, Gymnasium (2), Latin, Public 

Speaking, Chemistry, German, Physics, Economics - 2-00.03 eee Hartford, Ky. 

Cs STE AN ae ere ee Dea oe eae Nashville, Tenn. 
Blake, VV; Weldon—Psycholoty-222 2 oe ee eee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Bright, Robert Erle—Public Speaking, Physics.......-..--.--.---.-.-_- Gadsden, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Sam Johnston, Jr—Public Speaking, German___________- Union Springs, Ala. 
Cantwell, Harold Edgar—Public Speaking, History (2).-_.._---------- Hartford City, Ind. 
Cox, Elijah Allen—Greek, Physics, Psychology, Brgiish  - see Baldwyn, Miss. 
Elliott, Julian—Greek, Chemistry, Physics, Deductive Logic._..____ Weatherford, Texas 
Fleming, James Edwin—Gymnasium, Latin, Greek, History, De- 

ductive Logic, Psychology, English___........_.-.....__.-.._-.- Hayesville, N. C. 
Gates, Florina—French (2), German, Deductive Logic, Psychology, Biology, 

English*(@) 22 2 o2- Si 8 SSA ee ae oa Nashville, Tenn. 
Gwynn, James Hugh—Geology, History (2), Deductive Logic, 

Psychology, Biology: 232 22225 2) Soe ee ee ee Martha, Tenn. 
Hume, William, Jr—Chemistry, History, French, Economics_.....-._---- Nashville, Tenn. 
Moore, Charles Tansil—French, | ES oa i eke op gS Me AU tobe ee Sharon, Tenn. 

orton, David Hazel—Peychology oe ae ae ee eee ee Louisville, Ky. 


Munger, William Peres—Chemistry, Biology_2-.....---.--l_---.-- Rochester, N. Y 


Peebles, Withers Goodwyn—English..__.-_/.._--.--.------L-- 222. -e Mooresville, Ala, 
Pepper, Samuel McDavitt—Physics, Deductive Logic, Psychology, . 

ir french, poctology, Miglst 20 oe iit 2. con... 8 eo we ele ie Memphis, Tenn. 
iPipikine john. G:—Dediuctive: Lopicas: . 208 oe te oe ee ee ee Paragould, Ark. 
Proctor, Jewel Beauchamp—Physics, Biblical Literature___.._...-.--_--- Franklin, Ky. 


Ramsay, Alexander Dunn—Chemistry, French, Physics, History.......Nashville, Tenn. 
Ransom, John Crowe—Greek, Physics, Deductive Logic, Psychology, 


Jy ated Se a gp eee teiee ene Ik) Spain een atti ales ane Mle iee ule vier csp ey Nashville, Tenn. 
SewellalameseW-— bP rench. - ee Naess ae te ee pe ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Terry, Paul Washington—French, Mathematics, German, English 

Piniolooys History: hneligiees swe ae et ee ee ee _..--Louisville, Ky. 
Webb, David Williams—Gymnasium, Economics---__----------------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Whitaker, Karl Erroll—Italian, Gymnasium, Geology, Public Speak- 

ing, History (2), Deductive Logic, Psychology, Economics........------ Tampa, Fla. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


ERP Morton Boyte—Mathematics, Public Speaking, Physics, 


REMON Vs a8 nanan eae hues aioe ew oe ie a re a Dene Nashville, Tenn. 
Amis, Reese Thomas—French. Latin, Greek, History, English_...-__-- Franklin, Tenn. 
Bartlett, Addie—Latin, Greek, Chemistry, History, English........___- Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Batts, Bascom. Franklin—History,, nplishes oss sess Ue SSS Guthrie, Ky. 
Beene, Dow Bunyon—French, Latin, Greek, Public Speaking, Bib- 

licalelitérature; English 2 oe a 5 ee en ere) eee Town Creek, Ala. 
Blakemore, Dan Barringer—Physics, Biology_._......_..------------ -_..Nashville, Tenn. 
Bowers, Paul Cromer—French, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, German_.._Anderson, Ind. 
Bull, John Williams—Latin, Greek, German, English___._..__._______- Elkton, Tenn. 
Carterlohn'Calhoun-—P hysics 22 et are oe ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Cason, Charles—Public Speaking, English...__._....__.---_-_----__--- Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
Church; James. Laince—French, English’. 022s 22562. 52655052 225---L.. Columbia, Tenn. 
Coleman, Charles William—Greek, German_.._...-._-=---------.------- Allensville, Ky. 
Cornelius, Charles LeSueur—Gymnasium, Greek, English_....__...__-_-- Nashville, Tenn. 
DePierri, Bernard Watts—French, Gymnasium, History, Economics, 

Bn pdiSirss! oe Ae a Bek Oe ete ee apa tame oan es Pacer Eee Pe! Nashville, Tenn. 
Dowling, Noel Thomas—French, Gymnasium (2), Latin, Greek, Pub- 

HerSpedicinig’ Physics, cOnomics= 4 =e as eee gee ae me ee oe RD OL ee Ozark, Ala. 
Gilmore, William Leonard—Mathematics, English_....._._._--_--- Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
Howell, Oliver Lynch—Gymnasium, Public Speaking, German, 

Garo ted viol eek ge eS dual is pe ea Ny CM gs sla a: Oat Ce hae ee arya mai tla eee Dover, Tenn. 
Kaufman, Elias Raas—French, Greek, Public Speaking, Physics, 

POOHGUMES Seer OS os o's aaa es Ls i ee ee ee Se Lae, Lake Charles, La. 
Kaufman, Rhoda—French, Geology, Mathematics, Latin, Chemistry, 

Gertiiants EmOlis hy ets eo or fe ge oes We ST Columbus, Ga. 
MacDonell, Nanita—French, History, English.._........._-.---------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Nye; Paul. Pi—French;, Mathematicssi = {25 otnee Se See oe eee cee Nashville, Tenn. 
Parks) stiles Bradley—Gyinnasium, Hnglish- 525 222 eo ee aes Auburn, Ga. 
Pepper, Thomas—French, Mathematics, English_._........----...----- Springfield, Tenn. 
Pinson, William Wallace—Physics, English__._..__....---.---.---- _--Nashville, Tenn. 
Pittman, Allen Ross—Public Speaking, English__..........-----.------ Lebanon, Tenn. 
Priest, Charles—French, Latin, Physics, Biology._..........-...-.------ Franklin, Tenn. 
Ransom, Joe}R. T.—French, Gymnasium (2),, Mathematics, 

Biology 4 ton eiSh se site er ees ee eee Le ee ee ee Louisburg, Tenn: 


Smith, Ira Dorman—French, Mathematics, Physics, Biology, English..Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Swiggart, William Harris, Jr.—Greek, German, Englishe....._...-_-- Union City, Tenn. 


‘Rates Ben: Ethan——Mathematics 2a ee ot ee ee ae tomers Ashland, Ky. 
ates) ames: Varnell——rrench sees Sees Po es ee ee ee Ashland, Ky. 
Turner, Banks Pearson—French, Greek, English.__......-.----------- Newbern, Tenn. 
Wades Hranl——Hnglish mt ee ease ee a eae Be ee a ee Trenton, Tenn. 
White, Aaron Pancoast—Biblical Literature, History, English-------- Phoenix, Arizona. 
Wilson; Fred Taylor—Public' Speaking soe 22 2 ee sooo 2 eee ee Carthage, Tenn. 
Young, Rebecca Locke—French, Latin, Greek, English_.__...-..------ Memphis, Tenn. 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Baker, Wesley See Bales Gey min asia: — ee os ae eee eee tees ere tee Louisville, Ky. 
Beasley, Claiborne H.—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Latin......_.---- Aspen Hill, Tenn. 
Bennett, Reginald Victor—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, 

erimanern. so. oe eee ge a ie 2) ne a Narrows, Ky. 
Bradford, Frank. Pruett—German-__-_....-=-..-.------..---.--2-..- Columbus, Ga. 
Calhoon, James Bumpass—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Latin, German___.Puryear, Tenn. 
Chappell; Ruby. Belle-——Enelish: = 2-2 Sa seek ese eee Eau Claire, Wis. 
Chester: julia, oweet— French; Germant. 222" Sas 22 Sas ae ae Nashville, Tenn. 
(Clarks. Morris tolden—-Gymnasium=s.-\.s25 5s 2222 utc eas Sone ee eacee Nashville,§Tenn. 
Clark, Will Patton—French, Gymnasium, Mathematics, Latin._....._-_- Wartrace,. Tenn. 
Cloys, Fred B.—Mathematics, German.___------------- a ean ee Union City, Tenn. 
Courtney, William Wirt—Latin, Greek___._.....-.-..-----.-------.-- Franklin, Tenn. 


‘ 


Covington, William Lafayette—German-_-__---_----- iene rere te College Grove, Tenn. 


Crowe, James” Richard; ‘Jr-—-Gymnasnim_—. oe ee eee eee Sheffield, Ala. 
Erwin, Roy Vance—Gymnasium, Gerttiart sos See Seer ee Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
Evans, Raymond Myers—Gymnasium, German---_--.--.----------- ii ompkinsville, Ky. 
Fensterwald, Bernard—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Latin, Chemistry, 

Germans 22222 2S Ee ee a ae ee ee a Nashville, Tenn. 
Galloway, Hainetort Edw.—Mathematics, Chemistry, German__-__-.-_--- Nashville, Tenn. 
Godbey: Lena Day—Germanis ioe! See eee eee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Grigsby, Hatcher Milton—Mathematics__=_ 2-252-222-2622 Pulaski, Tenn. 
Hall, Fitzgerald—French, Gymnasium, English, Mathematics, Latin, 

FOC Us SPee ee ae a ee ee ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Hammond; Katherine—Prench 2" 320 ee eee ee Nashville, Tenn. . 
Hampton, ‘Jerry Wade—Gymmnasiutit ose a ee eee Nolensville, Tenn. 
Hawthorne, Thomas.) —Bnehsh, Pubic Speaking=_- 2-75. see ee Timpson, Texas. 
Hutchinson, Dudley Isom—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Public Speak- 

ing, En glish Ssipeery eck Pee eee Haters heh Loven yd ere ud a Ey a Oxford, Miss. 
Julian, Charles: Nelson=—Latiia 3 ae ee eee ee ee eee Harriman, Tenn. 
Lyle; Richard Hotchiass=Gatin. German= =e. ee eee Brownsville, Tenn 
Markle, Louis—-Mathematics, German a— 2 5222 o a2 ee ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
McLarty, Robert Pritchett—English, Mathematics, Latin_..__.________-.- Villa Rica, Ga. 
Moore, William ‘Gillespie aims 5 pre ee ee ee Columbia, Tenn. 
Nelson, Oscar Gustafi—Gymnasium, Mathematics. 22-2225 02 2-4-5 Mobile, Ala. 
Polk, Newton Napoleon—Chemistry, German___.____.-.__--_--.-------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Raines, Ada—English, French, Mathematics, Latin, Chemistry_______._- Memphis, Tenn. 


ee Eleanor—English, French, Mathematics, Latin, Chem- 
ae Aen eee eee ee Ces fees SMe eet LV age id may ee BE nen See Memphis, Tenn. 


Riddick BdwardGarrett—French eatin. 2.5) see ee ee ees Memphis, Tenn. 
Rodgers, James Woodall—Gymnasium, Bacteriolesy 22. 542-2 sacs ess New Market, Ala. 
Rose, Helen Lucile—English, Chemistry, French, German, History_._._.Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ross, Bdward Barker, Jrie Gymnast ttre te ree ce ae ee Rossville, Tenn: 
Rothrock; Mary Utopia——Enplish, Germanas- =o 202s. oo. ee eee Somerville, Tenn 
Ruddiman, Stanley Perry—French, Gymnasium, Mathematics, 

Chemistry; History soporte es ees Nashville, Tenn. 
Self; Vester Floyd—Mathematics:_ J. oso22) oe ne ee ee es Dieksonssvenm, 
Shofner, Howard Bentley —Gymnasiumi. =o ee eee Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Smith, Paul Douglas—Gymnasium, Latin, Greek, Public Speaking_-__College Grove, Tenn. 
Street, John Lyddall—Gymnasium, English, Mathematics, Latin, 


Geriian; French: 2 SiS ei Us a pr ee ge ee ree ee Cadiz, Ky. 
Swann, Alfred Austell——Gymnastum, English sos. 5.0 oe ae eee Dandridge, Tenn. 
are, Eunice—English (2), Mathematics, Latin, German___________---- Nashville, Tenn. 
Webster, Robert Crockett—-Gymnasium he SRR SU Ts 5 Oe Si eae ey OPE ete ge Huntsville, Ala. 
White, Robert iiram——Watin= Grecic ghd acta ee Chestnut Bluff, Tenn. 
Wilkes, John Burwell—Gymnasium, ‘Mathematics, Latins Greek oi 5.2428 sh Durant, Miss. 
Wilson, James Miller, Jr—Mathematics, German________.-___-_____- Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
Zeitler, Andrew‘ John—Gymmnasium. 52 = 25: So 2 2 ee Mooresville, Ala. 


IRREGULAR STUDENTS 


Cole, Anna Russell—French, Physics, English (2)__._._._.___-___----- ___-Nashville, Tenn. 
Mott isaac Hlmer—Bneglish= o22 222) Soe oe ee eee Deer Creek, Okla. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


SENIOR CLASS 


Adams, ‘Adam-“Gillespie, Jr—Mathematies.»—_o2554.00 2 ojos eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Allen, Wharton Harwell—Chemistry, Municipal Garaecane Senior 

Machine Design, Engineering Laboratory, Machine Shop._-___--_--- Nashville, Tenn. 
Badoux, Henry Latimer—Engineering Laboratory, Machine Shop, 

Forge-and.Fotindry Shop aos eee es ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Brookes, John Finney—Chemistry, Mathematics, Hydraulics, 

Municipal Engineering, Junior Machine Design — NSE AE tot Ee Se Vlad oe Nashville, Tenn. 
Chase, Goodwin Dazey—Engineering Laboratory__-.....--------- vos gee Nashville, Tenn. 
Conrad, Paul Zimri—Btiology iit ae ee ee ae enna Talley, Tenn. 
Hasslock, Louis Wharlsp cheno Mathematics, Municipal En- 

Pineetinf ss 34522025828 35 oe se ae ee ee ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
McMurray, Samuel Morton—Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics..__.._-- Nashville, Tenn. 
Talley, Engerie Gardner—-Geology 2-00 so eee. Nashville, Tenn. 
Webster, Frank Watiins—-Chem ian, Geology, Hydraulics, Mu- 

nicipal Engineering. 25.02 oo fe ah SN ae Fk re, Ge HuntsvillefAla. 
Williams, Samuel Watkins—Chemistry (2), Surveying, : 

Prime Movers Pe eS ee ee Ti SNe aN ED OR. CaN eeaes Sart ih -..West Harpeth, Tenn. 


t 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Andrews, James Davis, Jr.—Chemistry, Mathematics, Surveying, 


ETIMeeNtOverss wPhysicseos Hee mucosa sea Me paem Rk ea Speeds Nashville, Tenn. 
Archer, George Ferguson, Jr.—Mathematics, Physics....._...---.------ Greenville, Miss. 
Baugh, Joseph Wilkes—Chemistry, Machine Shop________-_ hepa Ma ee De Bellevue, Tenn. 
Bettison, Percy Racine—Municipal Engineering, Surveying____.-___-_- Nashville, Tenn. 
Brumbach, Charles Finney—Geology, Masonry Structures, Munici- 

Palsbneiveering ,SULVEY Beeman tee = su ye oe eee ee Thompson Station, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Winston—Forge and Foundry Shop________.--_______-_i.---- Nashville, Tenn. 
Cartwright, Henry. Hart—Mathematics, Drdwing______..__-_--__--..- Nashville, Tenn. 
Connell, Hooper Phillip—Chemistry, Drawing, Wood Shop_____-_----- Nashville, Tenn. 
Cowan,liuen-.-—Surveying. Physies.2. iio aseo loa ee ete Nashville, Tenn. 
Dekord dameseb:=——Surveyinoe cess) St ee. te Ue ee Be ae Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Gill, Robert Hayes—Municipal. Engineering___.___._.________-.-_.- Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Harlan, William Ernest—Engineering Laboratory, Prime Movers, 

Woodshop, Forge: and -houndry Shop; Physics: 222.5] ae Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Steele, William Clifton—Geology, Mathematics, Physics, French_.-._-___- Martin, Tenn. 
West, Edward Hazzard—Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics.___.___----_- Nashville, Tenn. 
Whitman, William Satterwhite—Municipal Engineering, Surveying, 

J Dheee aiaie (cage ee bo Meant cee ER LU, Mies Ua alg tana gue hcohs ee SSN Mann Gla peed anim Okt mie Ons Nashville, Tenn. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Bond, William H.—Surveying, Engineering Laboratory, Prime 


Mo verst 2 0 ata yolaes Jee pe ee ee eS nae eee NOW Orleans: bak 
Buford, Edwin Hardy—Drawing, Surveying, Descriptive Geometry, 

PANY SICS wees oo ee ee SN ts gies pt ee a ee, OS Oe Se ee Se Nashville, Tenn. 
Caldwell, Erwin—Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, Physics______:---_-- Nashville, Tenn. 
Cheshire, James Ross—Mathematics, Descriptive Geometry___________-_- Nashville, Tenn. 
Howe tareds leonard Draw igs) + a8 aye eee en ee Nashville, Tenn. 
May, Arthur W.—Mathematics (2), Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, 

DE ese pes ime pt hee ey Se a Te. ok rs ade eee ai wor rneee Shei RE BAS Nashville, Tenn. 
McMurray, John William—Mathematics, Drawing, Descriptive 

CeOmeiy, OULVeVIN EW SiCS 25 =. he ime ee hee oe See Ey PRY dat Nashville, Tenn. 
Nelson, Wilbor Aristead—-Mathematics, Physics. 2.2. ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Pentecost, Clement .B.—Mathematics, Drawing, Descriptive 

Geametin .ounverine, “EMV SiCS- 2 Atte ee eee oa ee SE Nashville, Tenn. 
Rooney, Martin Aloysius—Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, Prime 
: IMighy ere tsla yisiosia. oth g PS PoE ase Bie tetera eer ek aie Be oe eee pe ees Nashville, Tenn. 
Rosse Walpame VW atield=—sunveying ss. es ee ee oe ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Sample, Hubert Arthur B.—Mathematics, Drawing, Descriptive 

CrCOLIE CI Ree eee eek Ee mg fe Rice AN Pile cr ern eee RON eave ley y= ee ee Paes Memphis, Tenn. 
Stewart, Will Taylor—Descriptive Geometry, Surveying_______-_-_--- Fort Worth, Texas 
Webster, Matt Scruggs—Mechanics, Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, 

SuLvey iio een ysicsae oe 7s Seo ee ee Ae oa eee ees Wartrace, Tenn. 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


eran Vie hirer Vy IIT AS MIT), § LOT WAL Oe ey eee er te re te Nashville, Tenn. 
Brawnersuesses|.— Gymnasium, Drawings 2202 e822 ee McKenzie, Tenn. 
Bruce, Charles Knight—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Drawing, Ger- 

TIDAUTa a ie i ee ent ee he ie eee ai eo eR ee oe er ee Ne PY Nashville, Tenn. 
Buford, Joseph Simpson—Mathematics, Drawing, Chemistry__---------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Connedce.<Prle-— Gymnasium ) Drawing. 3-322 ee See See ees Nashville, Tenn. 
Covington, Cecil Boyd—Mechanics, Drawing, Prime Movers____--------- Nashville, Tenn: 
DePierri, Bernard Leon—lItalian, Mathematics, Drawing_--.__..-.---2- Nashville, Tenn. 

ion mecancic: Woodall-Mathematice 7252. 02 foe ea een Nashville, Tenn. 
McClure, Milton B.—Gymnasium, Mathematics, Drawing, German______-- Nashville, Tenn. 
SHane a Gdvie—— Ura wities! ren Glee ape oats eee nea eg en ee ee ate Curve, Tenn. 
Weakley, Samuel Anderson—Gymnasium, Drawing_--.--_------------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Witherspoon, Edwin Erwin—English, Mathematics, Drawing, 
(Ast s aayGhenge Odes mes ate Sm sath eeyl Beate ME Lia Sens Laat s earl eee Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Walhiams -rlenry Hudson—Gyimnasiun 22 «2-2-2. oes+ hepa ease Barnesville, Ga. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY, 


SENIOR CLASS 


Pe oi DOA = DaClLeniOlog ys. Sone nn ee oS Aone pam one ae et Columbia, Tenn. 
Harris, George Cornelius—Bacteriology, Chemistry_._.-._-----.----------- Steens, Miss 
Johnson, Ralph Stephens—Bacteriology----.------- ee ye awe eee eee Pensacola, Fla. 
King, James Gilbert—Bacteriology, Chemistry, Materia Medica___.--_---- Elkton, Tenn. 


Landrum, Callie Agatha—Bacteriology, Chemistry, Materia Medica_.~DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
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Moore, Stephen William—Chemistry, Materia Medica_-___._.---------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Morris, Elisha Green, Jr.—Pharmacy, Materia Medica____-------------- Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Nickel, Carrie Ursula—Bacteriology, Chemistry: =. ---=5_-- 2s dL 22 Nashville, Tenn. 
Reames, Cleveland Moore—Bacteriology..........--.----_-----_----+- Warren, Tenn. 
Sandiford, Larmour B—Bacteriology, Organic Chemistry, Chemistry 

(2); Pharmacy; Materia Medica 622i ee eS ee Se ee Oxford. Ga. 
Skoog, Grover Adolph—Bacteriology, Materia Medica______.---_------- Shreveport, La. 


Walker, Elias Russell—Bacteriology, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Materia Medica_Plevna, Ala. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


Beall; Streetér—-Pharmgcy 20 eee ea ee Oe ae a ee epee alae ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Brown, Emmett Ezra—-Pharmacy, Materia Medica_._______._.-_..-._---- Nashville, Tenn. 
Cleveland, Fred Augustus—Chemistry, Pharmacy, Materia Medica__ Pleasant Shade, Tenn. 
Haley; Harvey—Mathematics=2 2 eee ee es ee McKenzie, Tenn. 
Rhea, Howard Matthew—Pharmacys- a2 se seen eee eas Somerville, Tenn. 
Wood, ‘Karl-—Pharmacys.. 322 a ee Selmer, Tenn. 
Young, Grover Cleveland—Materia Medica_____.-._.__---------- Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
DEGREES 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 

William: Oscar! Batts. sec ss See ee ere ir ee ee Cedar Hill; Tenn. 
Robert. Bidwin Blakes soe ea a ge ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Clifton Seaton: ‘Boswell sx ee ae ae ea 2 ep ne ee a SE Louisville, Ky. 
John; Wilkerson? Cecil Jri4 2 s0 = tye eee eee ee ae Columbia, Tenn. 
Alices Porters Clarice ee 2s aioe Sie ele ee ee ee ane ee Winchester, Tenn. 
Gordentia “Waite; Clarke. 222.2 8 ee ae ee ee ee ee Wartrace, Tenn. 
Atler="Bledsoe: Gaming 20 228 ie ae a ee eet Petersburg, Tenn. 
Howard. Douglas: Dozier Ge Se ee ee ee ee Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
Haward: Ws. Graham.) 2) Se 2 ee ee ee ee eee McKenzie, Tenn. 
Rito) tate i) Berens Are ene oe Pe tear nae ee rele yk BR INK ee Bers Ue See mL Crs Dresden, Tenn. 
Matt “John = bucas@ Hoye 5 25 ee Se ore ee fee ene ae et Newton, Miss. 
Willian? orter-Mathenéye Sa c= fo aa ee re ee | ee Cookeville, Tenn. 
Nannie-Hatdin Moore se tebe oe Be re ee gt ge McKenzie, Tenn. 
Basilyy ound: Neal cee Fee ire Si oan a eho aL” vee eS et ee es Watertown, Tenn.’ 
‘Thomas: Fite: Paine © 00 iso ee eee re ie a aes Se pe ene ee Aberdeen, Miss. 
Horaces dwar Pia let ss] es ee eke ge eT gree Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Walliams Spriges Perry ce ae ain eer ee ee rt ee ae ra er Franklin, Ky. 
eee Rhodes 2. Sal. ae SS ee a Ne eae ere ee Arkadelphia, Ark. 

orace Everett: Sherrel] 26. 55 Wee ee a ee gat 1s, LE) Re eet oh ne Dellrose, Tenn. 
James Martin Soubyosok ce See ee ae ea ie eee ee eee Del Rio, Texas 
HrnestiGlay “Webb <2 2 tee oe eee ee, ee ee eee ee Webb City, Mo. 
Samuel W atians. Williams 22. 8 oe eae West Harpeth, Tenn. 
Elizabeth Young.-__ 2 _-- Be OPE Le Oe EE OE ey We Memphis, Tenn. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

Lois Bejach® = S25 iss Spe a a eee ec Memphis, Tenn. 
Cornelius. Perry, Cullomsn22Ue ee eee ee ee ee eee soeee Waco, Texas 
Hamiltot:: Douglas,.Je itis So ae a ee eg = 2 eee Atlanta, Ga. 
Alired HBatonee eae eae jap cd ie Ss cope tune? pe te ny gC Memphis, Tenn. 
Samuel: Cecil -Eiwinig sae poe ES iy eee pa aee  e e Columbia, Tenn. 
Lois Amanda, Godbey 2 [2288 23.3 2 See ee ee ee ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Elise: Handley< 25 23202225. 5 ee eee on So Soe Nashville, Tenn. 
Ruby Robért: Hanlin s 22 alee eis ee eee yee ee eee ee Cullman, Ala. 
Lawrence-.W Murphy = 2 25.ce ee ee eee a ee Magnolia, Ark. 
William ‘Dennis’ Self siya ea ce Se ee ee ee eee ee Jonesboro, Ark, 
Will: McCain, WantonJ!23 2 eee eee SE 28 De RTs is Ret eee See Nashville, Tenn. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


James Harrison Scarborough s.r ee tee ee ee Warrensburg, Mo. 
“The Computation of the Orbit of Planet (558)’’ 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Cawthon. Asbury. Bowen, -BeA> (iintory Collese) sea Oe ee Winona, Miss. 
: English, French, Heprew, History. 
Annie Love Dowdell, B.A. (Woman’s College of Baltimore) .____._____.__- Lafayette, Ala. 
English, English Philology, German, History. 
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Lena James Hawks (B.A. Woman’s College of Baleinoreys OY Dnt Peale eed eo Baltimore, Md. 
Astronomy, Chemistry, MATHEMATICS. 


Howell Meadors Henry, B.A. (Newberry College) __.___.._..-.__-_------ Newberry, S. C. 
Economics, English, ENGLisH PHiLoLocy, History. 
Carl Holbrook McHenry, B.S. (Vanderbilt) Bs, Sint Fak Po ee a ea eae ena See Monroe, La. 
Economics, English, French, History. 
Benjamin Ernest Mitchell, B.A. (Morrisville College) es eee ses Morrisville, Mo. 
Astronomy, MATHEMATICS, Physics. 
Farrar Claudius Newbetry Ce AveVianderbilt)icmeee Sei nea 2 eee Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Biology, Economics, English, History. 
Mottett=Jewell: Rhodes;.B.A.:(Vanderbilt)- 223 nt ee Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Economics, English, History, Philosophy. 
Robert Clinton Rhodés, B.A. (Vanderbilt) og ap, Sey ie Dahan aera be kth Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Biology, Economics, English, History. 
Adtiane) 1oydomitsy bsAeiCWabashy College) Mires eta | es eee ee Ss Alden, Miss. 
Economics, MATHEMATICS (2), Physics. 
John Richard Watans, B. A. (Vanderbilt) eee Mere nie a it. Ae 2 ee Florence, Ala. 


Economics, History, History of Religions. Physics. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Wall MeGlain: Walton boos GVanderbile) oes ee cee See ee caee Pe Nashville, Tenn. 
BioLocy (2), Chemistry, Geology. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


BACHELOR OF ENGINEERING 


dam: GillesBie Adame rat yt cnc = 2 teeters tae aeee ROM ae eee sae) ie ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Wharton arwelbeAl len are. eae entire teat coh Len tole ee ep en hier eee pean Mae Nashville, Tenn. 
ERG I Tey7lscl CLOL SD ACO UR oe eee eee a ee i em a ee ae a Nashville, Tenn. 
Olin Inne Vie TOOKeS isaac a2 oe eee ree ee es ee Se Srey ene ae gene cree Nashville, Tenn. 
Gocawit.dazey Unase: cos. fe Waar tek Sen Se aaa ea ce eS Nashville, Tenn. 
PastiZ itm Pe CONTAC See oe Sa) eee aoe ow Le ee Ne phe Bees SIE ae Talley, Tenn. 
omsse W Horley beasslocle tnt ae potatoe ees Rai es eye eee Pee bata Ae oe Nashville. Tenn. 
Samuels Morton: McMurray. (6.02 a ot ae ee ee yee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
HonneMignaell vata. g Ob te as 2 te ne ee ie nn Sy i ee og Nashville, Tenn. 
urea Tito VEL LC Ltt Siu V VG OSCE yet ee a a ee Huntsville, Ala. 
Satie Watkins: WUulHaMs. scat 2 sits eee nae oc ae eee ee West Harpeth, Tenn 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
WestertaAl vas Cherpys Devise Vat eral tars = oe ee ne eee tae ten Buffalo, N. Y. 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Wilbur Foster: Creighton, BCE. (Vanderbilt). <5 2-2. 42.2bs 25-5 Socccec= Nashville, Tenn. 


BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT 


BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


Charles Alexander Battle, A.B. (Young Harris College)_____________.____.- Jennings, La. 
Oscar Thomas Cooper, A. M. (Southwestern University) _._.___....___- Arlington, Texas. 
NamedeMarvin-Culbreth, ACBs Ci rinity Collece)ic- 222e see ea ee ee Raleigh, N. C. 
George James Evans, A. B. (Vanderbilt University) _...._-_._.__._____- Memphis, Tenn, 
Robert Paine Fikes, A.B. ree College) Fa eo era a aes Ce per ae Jackson, Miss. 
George Barnes J sea i Mee(ASbury College) eeta seen mtn ce nen ee Frenchburg, Ky. 
Harry Pierce Jones, A. M. (Morrisville College)_....._......._____-._..--_- Bronaugh, Mo. 
John Benj. Kilgore, A. as (Newberry College) ete ae eth tp RR tee 203. Newberry, S. C. 
Samuel Marion. Miller, AUB GVanderbilt<Universily)ae sae. s sSaee ae Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Alonzo Monk, Jr., A.B. (Vanderbilt-University ioc .s2 ee ee eee Fort Worth, Texas. 
Kinzi Nakamura ee Galtin) Posen ea ae eS ee NG eet ee Kobe, Japan. 
Chariesse a wuyle A+ (Morrisville:College) 20 ae ook es see ee eee Morrisville, Mo. 
Henry Stanford, A. B. (Southwestern WRIVETSI CY hams cee ae on ane eee tae Lorena,, Texas. 
Hubert Sydenstricker, ALB (Randolpli-=Macon)is2ce eee ee eee Hillsboro, Md. 
RECIPIENTS OF ENGLISH cat Saipan ES 
SiarKeeth. (eangolpn- Macon) strane sone Se wok oot ee oe ee oe ee Tibitha, Va. 
Commodore Robert Watkins (Vanderbilt University) ie fee ee eg Nashville, Tenn. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Warner Coke: Barham, i220 222 Se eee ee ee Milan, Tenn, 
William. Edward Bolling: 20:2. 223 a ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
Loren Hughes’ Boyd 2222 =o theese ee Se ee eee ee psa eee Mound City, Ill. 
Addison Willey Christian, A. B. (Vanderbilt University)....-_-. _..----- Nashville, Tenn. 
Samuel Cutter Costen 225 So Se ie oe eee ee McKenzie, Tenn. 
William: Porter Cooper i222" erea ss ae ee eee Nashville, Tenn. 
William Buferd:Cowan Bib re ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Oxford, Miss. 
Larkin Elmore Crouch, M.A. (Vanderbilt University)........_...--s___-_- Nashville, Tenn. 
Lee. Douglas; A. B?(Princetom) ieee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Qhiver. Morton: Golden <2 22) 320 a ee ee ae ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Ashby Lovelace iii: 32ers ae eg eee eee Franklin, Ky. 
William, Riucker|Maniters it. =. 6 2 ees ig ee ae Sua! HS Nashville, Tenn. 
Richard; Keeble’ Masonite a ee a ane St. Louis, Mo. 
Littell Jungerman. Rust, B.S. (Vanderbilt University) ......_._.-.---._--- Nashville, Tenn. 
Milés -Eugene Sedbersy 2k Sa ea a a ae Buena Vista, Tenn. 
Lewis Tillman: oe Se a are eee Nashville, Tenn. 
John ‘Reid Turey 272 22.2 2 ee eee ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Andrew Junius-Walkerzs 2 02st eee eee ee Tees Attics Cebit! Birmingham, Ala. 
Charles Pinckney Woftord, A: B.7(Woltord) 222 2e- eee ee Spartanburg, S. C. 


PHARMACY DEPARTMENT 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 
Ralph Stevens Johnson 5.2.2 s2se 25 2- warn 21 eo ee ee ee Pensacolamisnas 


Callie,Agatha’ Landrum. oo a ee ae ee ee ee DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
Stephen. William Moore:2+_ 2025-2220) 45 Sea ee ee ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 
Carrie Ursula Nickel-_--_-.-- ep ee Se ereeet aay pee Leyes Nashville, Tenn. 
Larmour B Sanditord, A. Ba (Emory College) aap ee Oxford, Ga. 
Grover Adolph Skoog: J. 2. oo Se Se ee eee Shreveport, La. 
Elias Russell "Walkeriu= G20 5 5.2 Gee eae Se ee Se ee ere ene See Plevna, Ala. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES 


MAX BLOOMSTEIN MEDAL . 


Pred Augustus Clevelands. 3. 2.2622} ae ee ee ee Pleasant Shade, Tenn. 
ANNUAL MATHEMATICS MEDAL 
James Bumpass:Calhoun_ {022i ee oe no ee ee Puryear, Tenn. 
LAW DEPARTMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 
George *Waddell Currie, A.B..(S. WaP Ui oe ee ee Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Emmett Connor Hall.f._ <3 233) Soe ee ee ee eae ey ean eA A Nashville, Tenn. 
ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD PRIZE 
Costen Jordan Harrell, A.B. (Trinity College)_............-....----.---- Durham, N. C. 
OWEN PRIZE MEDAL 
Academic Department—Bernard Fensterwald____....._...--.-_--.---- Nashville, Tenn. 
Biblical Department—Robert M. Hawkins, A.M. (Central College)_________ St. Louis, Mo. 
R. A. YOUNG MEDAL : 
George James Evans, A.B’ (Vanderbilt) 22222 2a enten se Smee eee Memphis, Tenn 
FOUNDER’S DAY MEDAL 
John William Frazer, A.B. (Southern University).......-.-_.__- Na peg oR Mobile, Ala. 
FOUNDER’S DEPARTMENT MEDALS 
Academic Department—James Martin Souby~-_-_-~ eet eae mele YH da FAS ay Del Rio, Texas. 
Engineering Department—Frank Watkins Webster___._..__-_________. Huntsville, Ala. 
Biblical Department—Charles E. Ruyle, A.B. (Morrisville College) -___....Morrisville, Mo. 
Law Department—Lee Douglas, A. B. (Princeton) 2222-52222 -_ 1 Nashville, Tenn. 


Honorable mention of John Reid Turney, Lewis Tillman, Addison Willey Christian, 
A.B. (Vanderbilt). 


Medical epartetenhe ene Ferguson \Webbsit= 2) Lt. 22s ae ees Carroll, Tenn. 
‘Pharmacy Department—Larmour B. Sandiford, A.B. (Emory College) ____--- Oxford, Ga. 
Dentistry Department—Elmo6 ‘Rs Jarvis] ooo es eee ne eee eee Hansford, Texas. 
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